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TO THE READflR. 

Th£ Philosophic Alphabet has been published under 
cir4:ttmaia;Qces, bv no means favourable to perfection. The 
punches, from wnich the types have been cast> do not realize 
my idea as to their form, i he types, too, have been cast 
by my nephew, Mr. W. T. Rollason, from matrices manu- 
factured by himself^ upon my own premises; he having no 
previous experience in the business of a type founder. 

It may be said, why did you aot employ a regular letter 
founder ? The answer is, — it was indispensable that the 
forms should not be divulged, before I had obtained His 
Majesty's Letters Patejit ; ^or they would be void : I was 
therefore compelled to employ a confidential friend ; and 
su^h, it is but common gratitude to acknowledge, I hare 
found in Mr. Bollason. So far, however, from being 
benefitted by setting up a foundry, it has greatly added to 
my expenses ; which rendered it expedient to publish this 
first work, at a higher price than I originally intended. 

The pubtic will perhaps agree with me, on its inspection, 
that the wonder is, not that the types are inferior to my 
€onc€fKtipn, but;, th$it under such accumulated difficulties, 
the dist essay should deserve so much pr$iise. 

I intend speedily to publish several works, eminently 
calculated to assist those who have to teach themselves 
foreign languages without t^e aid of a master; and for this 
purpose, all the means which the Metropolis furnishes in the 
arts subservient to printing, will be employed, that future 
^ecim^is of this character, may «o far transcend the present 
humble attempt, as to attract to it general attention, and 
lead to its general adoption. 

It should be observed, that since the types were cut and 
I have been able to judge of the efifect of the Emphatic 
Mark, it has appeared clear to me, that we ought to have 
a horizontal, and not a vertical stroke to distinguish it 
from the Accent. In future publications, therefore, this 
difiference will be made. 
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IT. 

The Philosophic Alphabet^is a matter of great importance ; 
it will lead to consequences affecting the whole family of 
mankind; and with respect to Great Britain and America, 
and those parts of the world where our own language is 
spoken and written, it will, in a few years, effect a most 
important change The pronunciation of the lowest orders 
of society, will, as this character is used, become perfectly 
free from provincialisms, vulgarisms, and corruptions of 
every sort ; and merely because it will be easier to be correct 
than incorrect, elegant than inelegant. 

The learner will acquire a knowledge of the exact outline, 
of the characters, by reference to the engraved plate, which 
is placed at the commencement. These, he ought con- 
stantly to imitate, till he become familiar with their forms, 
names, and sounds. 

I humbly hope, that in the present age, — ^the age of 
education, — the age of improvement, — all who are anxious 
to advance the interests of society, will investigate the 
claims of the Philosophic Alphabet to their attention, their 
sanction, — and promotion. 

If this attempt to introduce order, where nothing but 
anomaly and confusion have prevailed, and promote uni- 
formity and beauty, where a licentious variety, and the 
most disgusting vulgarity, have disfigured social inter- 
course, — should receive the approbation, and gain the 
co-operation of the social — ^the public -spirited — and the 
benevolent, — it will be a sufficient reward to me, for years of 
labour and toil, and much expense. 

I cannot conclude, without expressing my obligation to 
the following gentlemen, who have kindly assisted me in 
determining the reading of the extracts from the learned, 
and other foreign languages: the Rev. Rann Kennedy, 
Greek, — Mr. Levi Chapman, (Hebrew Professor,) Hebrew, 
Abate Minichini, Italian, — Mr. J. Muro, Spanish, — M. 
Martin, French. All these gentlemen reside in Birmingham. 



GEORGE EDMONDS. 
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The reader will excuse the literal errors, which are to be 
found in too many instances tbroughout this work; as the 
printer had great difBculty in composing a character, with 
which he was previously unacquainted. The same cause 
will not excuse any subsequent work; as a compositor has 
madehimself thorough master ofthesystem. The following 
errata, appear to be the only ones of importance. 

Inpage 31,line 4, ',"' for ."; ib. line 10, 'i" for?; page 
33, line 99, ' * **y«*?' for -^f ?-^f ; page 56, lines 26 and 
27, ' the patient, the minister,' ior the agent, the king; page 
63, line 18, "i-n^yi" tor^^}?^^; page 71, U" ' ''"■■■* 
r for >'»-/'• 1- 
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1. CUl^UMNNo. 


CH1BACTER9. 


NAMES. 


1 


pee 


) 


bee 


r 


fee 


t 


vee 


t 


mee 


t 


nee 


V 


tbee 


V 


aee 


/ 


tee 


i 


dee 


y 


■hea 


p 


2liee 






^^v^ 





CHAPTER I. 



OF THE PHILOSOPHIC ALPHABET. 



A Philosophic Alphabet, is a collection of letters or signs, 
exactly representing the elementary sounds of language* 

The English Language, consists of Forty Elementally 
Sounds; of which, each sound ought to be represented by 
a distinct Character. 

The Philosophic Alphabet, of which we are now treating, 
has accordingly. Forty Letters or Characters, representing 
Consonants and Vowels. 

The Consonants will be found below, in column No* 1 ; 
column No. 2, furnishes the name of each character; and 
column No. 3, gives an example of the sounds denoted by 
the characters in column No* 1, the letters indicating the 
SOUNDS, being printed in Italic. 

COLUMN No. 1 . COLUMN No. 2. COLUMN No. 3. 



CHARACT£RS. 


NAMES. 


SOUNDS. 


^ 


pee 


peace 


Jr 


bee 


6eet 


7 


fee 


/eat 


V 


vee 


i;eal 


■P 


mee 


meat 


f 


nee 


neat 


y 


thee 


iUM 


V 


thee 


^^ese 


^ 


tee 


^ea 


/ 


dee 


cfeal 


y 


shee 


fi^eep 


p 


2hee 

B 


plea«ur« 



COLUMN No. J . COLUMN No. 2. COLUMN No. 3. 



CHARACTERS. 


NAMES. 


SOUNDS. 


7 


chee 


cAeese 


V 


jee 


jeer 


tr 


see 


$eeQ 


% 


zee 


seal 


y 


lee 


teaf 


1^ 


ree 


. reap 


/ 


kee 


Aeep 


A 


gee 


^eese 


% 


hee 


Aear 


t. 


noree 


kin^ 



The above Consonants, necessarily require a Vowel after 
or before them, to enable the speaker fully to enounce them. 
In the ordinary alphabet, the Vowels sounded in the names 
of the Consonants, sometimes precede, and sometimes 
succeed them; as in the names of the letters, b, p, c, d, t 
which are be, pe, se, de, te; but in the names of the letters 
L, M, N, s, X, the Vowel comes first; as el, em, en, es, ex. 
In the Philosophic, the vowel ee, always follows the Con- 
sonant; as is observable in the above column No. 2. 

With respect to the following Vowels, — ^the name and 
the sound are the same; for, unlike Consonants, they may 
be sounded alone. Column No. 1, furnishes the various 
Vowels; — Column No. 2, gives an example of words, in 
which the sound occurs; the particular letter or letters 
denoting the Vowel sound, being printed in Italic. 

COLUMN No. 1. COLUMN No. 2. 



VOWELS. 


SOUNDS. 


* 


pot, lot, not, on 


1^ 


all, cawght, paw 


V 


point, boy, coy 


1* 


pole, lo, go, so, toe 


tr 


pat, map, cat, rat, tat 


t/ 


4 

part, park, dart, after 


^ 


pine, mite, fine, thine 


u 


po?«t, ottt, i^cottt, bof/gh 



7-^ 



3 
COLUMN No I. COLUMlV No 2 

VOWELS. BOUNDS. 

*^ p«t, m^t, fr^'t, Viet 

'^ pare, mare, tare 

*^ pflte, fate, wait, faint 

^'' p/t, pill, fill, qu/U 

p^fl, meel, r^ach, Uaoh 

p2/ll, fii^U, bvll 
'^ pool, moon, noon 

* twb, rwb, mull, ci/11. 

There are two other Vowels, which cannot be sounded by 
themselves, viz: — [^ and *;] which have the position of '^ 
and ^. Their names are placed opposite to them ; and 
their powers are represented by the Italic letters as follows : 

CHARACTERS. NAMES. SOUNDS. 

^ wee toill, M?ell, trag 

^ yee ;/e, .young, ^ield. 

Vowels are divided into two classes: — Substantive and 
Adjective. 

Substantive Vowels, are those which are capable of being 
uttered alone, and may be placed under the Accent; as a in 
alum, — e in « ver, — % in sinful, — o in token, — and u in under. 

Adjective Vowels, of which there are but two, viz : — 
[^ wee and ^ yee,] are placed sometimes before Substantive 
Vowels; but in all cases, they merely mark the position of 
the organs of speech; from which position, the organs im- 
mediately change into that 6f the next Vowel ; as in the 
following examples: — 

toa, tre, wi, wo, ya, ye, yi, yo. 

The position of ^, (wee,) is that of '^, as in fool; but wa, is 
not pronounced ''^^ ; for in so doing, we should give length 
to the '^, and make two distinct sounds; whereas, in toa, 
the moment the sound of '^ commences, it changes into the 
position of "*. 

The *, (yee,) is subject to the same remark. It begins in 
the position of ^, but it has no length; inasmuch as it 
instantly begins to run into the next Vowel ; for ^/a, is not 



«^, two distinct Substantive Vowels, but one sound, 
uttered during the change of the organs from the position 
of ^ to ^. 

It is remarkable, that although we read in grammars, so 
much about Diphthongs, Triphthongs, &c. that, excepting 
the above Substantive Vowels, which have no change in 
their utterance, there are but two Vowels, which affect either 
the beginning or end of simple vocal syllables; viz: — ^ and 
*, which may be called the positionals of '^ and ^ 

The Simple Substantive Vowels in our language, are 

All the Diphthongal or Triphthong^ Syllables, are com- 
posed of one of these Substantive Vowels, with ^ or * either 
at the beginning or the end of it; the former called 
INCIPIENT,— the latter, final. 

DIPHTHONGS ^ INCIPIENT. 



<^* in 


cw 


pronounced 


was 


cv 


C-LU 




wall 


cu 


cy. 




whack 


Qi^ 








cu 


C«.J, 




weh 


CVU^ 


c«^ 




ware 


en 


cnbn^ 




wicked 


C7l^ 


cn^ 




weep 


cv 


cnuu 




wool 


G%, 


*cx^ 




swoon 


cv 


Ci^^ 




wonder 


^ 


DIPHTHONGS 


« INCIPIENT. 




«* in 


^•W^ 


pronounced 


yonder 


et/ 


e^^ 




yawn 


e4. 


eip-u 




yarrow 


C£/ 


'1^ 




yard 


UP 


^/ 




yet 


tvu 


^u^ 




yare 


tn 


e7ty 




yill 



cTL, in ^^*^ pronounced yield 

^'^ ^'^ f'^ colloquiaDy pronounced y'fool 

^^ «'^V youth 



DIPHTHONGS ^ FINAL.* 



young 



1/ 



in "*/ pronounced oak 

out 



DIPHTHONGS « FINAL.* 

^ in ^/^ pronounced oil 



Q Qt* 



ice 



'^ "'Z • ache 

TRIPHTHONGS. 

If we put ^ or *^ before the Diphthongs, we comprise all 
the Triphthongs in the English Language. 

EXAMPLES OF ^ INCIPIENT AND ^ FINAL. 

ci> in ciyij/ pronounced troeful 

^^^ 9^YJf wownd-up 

c INCIPIENT AND ^ FINAL. 

ci/ in ct/ vulgarly pronounced whoy 

^^ ^^y pronounced ti^fne 

c«< ctu^ y;ait 

« INCIPIENT AND ^ FINAL. 

cirf in *^ pronounced yoy 

^ INCIPIENT AND ^ FINAL. 
e^ in ^'^(i^ pronounced yore 

* Instead of putting ^ or ^ after the Substantive Vowels, 
the learner will observe that they are varied by a dot and 
loop added to the Substantive Vowel Character. 
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These are all the monosyllabic Triphthongs in use in the 
English Language; except in the case where the Diphthong 
ends in * and is succeeded by I/; the '*' sound necessarily 
intervenes betwixt^ and ^; as in/<^, fire, ^^Z^, hire, /^, 
tire: which are undoubtedly pronounced, as if spelled 
;<^^, fi-ur, *<^, hi-ur, ^<^. ti-ur. 

These should be called improper Triphthongs, because 
they are not monosyllabic; for in the following examples^ 
the same Triphthongal sound in one case, forms one syllable, 
and in the other, two ; viz : — 

" This is the true qelestial f/re/' — i, one syllable. 
"Higher, still higher swells the strain, — " — i two syllables 

With a view to determine when these improper Triph- 
thongs are monosyllabic, and when dissyllabic, in poetry, 
we employ, in the f<»rmtT case, the following character, 
viz: — 

u 

and in the latter, we put '*' after <^: thus hire, is spelled 
*''^>— but higher, is spelled *<^. 

OF ACCENTED VOWELS. 

Every word of two or more syllables, has one syllable 
accented ; as in the words bidder, and atone. In the first 
of these words, the -Accent is on the first vowel a, — and in 
the second, on the letter o, which is the second syllable. 

In the Philosophic Alphabet, every accented syllable has 
a peculiar mark under the Substantive Vowel, which 
denotes the Accent; as in f'^t^, adder, and ''^V}^, atone. 

The Accent is denoted in all cases, by a dot; so that all 
the Substantive Vowels, when under the Accent, are marked 
as follows. 

ACCENTED VOWELS. 



• • 


EXAMPLES. 


• • • 


WOKD8 


ACCENTED ON THE FIRST 


SYLLABLE. 


prp 


bottom ^.^-^ 


betty 


j^». 


bawling ]^^/^ 


barely 


w^ 


boiling J^'5/^ 


baker 


^y^^n 


boastful Jt7^j^ 


bitter 


prm 


backward ^?^V)^^ 


beastly 



IfiVn 


barter 


rn 


bookish 


»^r^ 


biter 


if-^r 


booty 


inr^ 


bounty 


pn 


butter 




ACCENTED ON 


THE SECOND 


SYLLABLE. 


''py 


upon 


/^W 


collect 


'^m 


adorn 


fnc^ 


repair 


"^V^l 


avoid 


if'^m 


betray 


^Yy 


alone 


'VVIti.'Jf 


assist 


rmd^ 


retract 


yn^ru.^ 


retreat 


7^11^^ 


depart 


X.'V C7A/ 


the wool 


^yu 


deny 


if^ 


accrue 


^^7 


aloud 


rpi 


benum 




OF EMPHASIS. 





Emphasis and Accent both agree, in denoting an extra 
stress upon some Substantive Vowel ; but they differ in this, 
that Emphasis is stronger than Accent; that it is intended, 
not to distinguish one syllable from another, but one word 
from another; and lastly, that there can be no Accent upon 
monosyllables, though there may be an Emphasis; as "The 
author of all good, is God, and of all evil, the Devil, 

In the Philosophic Alphabet, the Emphasis is denoted 
by a vertical line, placed under the Accented Vowel in the 
word which is distinguished thereby; as follows: — 

EMPHATIC VOWELS. 

y %, ^ y L, t^ o VL u^ Ui ^ n, t z, t 

EXAMPLES. 
" I deny, — not admit the charge." 

" You may Jionour without flattering him/' 

" To alter, is not always to improve" 

"The friend of order, has made half his way to virtue.** 
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We shall now proceed tx) fbrnish examples of syllables, 
in which each of the Vowels and Consonants is exemplified. 

In spelling, or enumerating the Characters of any given 
Syllable, the learner must be careful to attend to the fol- 
lowing rules. First, call every Consonant by the name given 
to it in pages 1 and 2; and secondly, call each Vowel 
character, by the exact sound which it represents. For 
example, in/^, call the first letter pee, and the second aw. 





TABLE I. 




jf^ spelled 


pee — aw pronounced 


paw 


^^ 


bee — aw 


baw 


r^ 


fee — aw 


faw 


r- 


vee—aw 


vaw 


p^ 


mee — aw 


maw 


'h*l* 


nee — aw 


naw 


>^ 


thee — aw 


thaw 


v*- 


thee — aw 


thaw 


r- 


tee — aw 


taw 


r" 


dee — aw 


daw 


yu 


shee — aw 


shaw 


p-^ 


zhee — ^aw 


zhaw 


y^ 


chee — aw 


chaw 


J!^ 


jee— aw 


jaw 


t.%, 


see — aw 


saw 


OA^ 


zee — aw 


zaw 


^ 


lee — aw 


law 


^ 


ree — aw 


raw 


/*- 


kee— -aw 


kaw 


r- 


gee — aw 


gaw 


2-^ 


hee — aw 

TABLE IL 


haw 


1*^ spelled 


pee— oy pronounced 

bee— oy 

fee--oy. , ^ 


poy 
boy 
foy 
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y^ spelled 


Tee — oy pronounced 


voy 


fV 


mee — oy 


moy 


yv 


nee — oy 


noy 


%v 


thee— oy 


thoy 


v^ 


thee— oy 


thoy 


/* 


tee— oy 


toy 


r 


dee— -oy 


doy 


r' 


shee — oy 


shoy 


pv 


zhee— oy 


zhoy 


yu 


chee— oy 


choy 


yv 


jee— oy 


joy 


»v 


see— oy 


soy 


«v 


zee — oy 


2oy 


yu 


lee — oy 


loy 


yu 


ree— oy 


roy 


r 


kee— oy 


coy 


I/-" 


gee— oy 


goy 


tx 


hec oy 

TABLE III. 


hoy 


K^ spelled 


pee — pronounced 


po 


r 


bee — 


bo 


r 


fee — 


foe 


r 


vee^-o 


vo 


^v 


mee — o 


mo 


r 


nee— o 


no 


-^v 


thee — 


tho 


V- 


thee— o 


though 


g^v 


tee— 


toe 


/^ 


• dee— o 


doe 


^v 


shee— o 


show 


r 


zhee— 


zho 


r 


chee— o 


cho 


2J.V 


jee— o 


joe 


<.1A 


see— o 

c 


so 
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** spelled 


zee^— o 


pronounced 


zo 


r 


lee — 




lo 


f/* 


ree— o 




roe 


r 


kee — 




ko 


r 


gee o 




go 


^^ 


hee— o 




ho 




TABLE IV. 




y^ spelled 


pee — ah 


pronounced 


pah 


J*- 


bee — ah 




bah 


;*- 


fee — ah 


• 


fah 


v- 


vee — ah 


, 


vah 


r 


mee — ah 




mah 


r- 


nee — ah 




nah 


Y 


thee — ^ah 




thah 


y 


thee — ah 




tbah 


r- 


tee — ^ah 




tah 


r 


dee — ah 




dah 


r 


shee — ^ah 




shah 


^ 


zhee — ^ah 




zhah 


r 


chee — ah 




ehah 


i^t. 


jee — ah 




jah 


%Li 


see — ^ah 




sah 


*U 


zee — ah 




zah 


^ 


lee — ^ah 




lah 


^ 


ree — ah 




rah 


f" 


kee — ah 




kah 


^ 


gee — ah 




gah 


JM/ 


hee — ah 




hah 




TABLE V. 




}(*^ spelled 


pee — i 


as heard in 


pie 


^ 


bee — i 




by 


;^ 


fee— i 




fy 


^v 


vee — 1 




vie 
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p'* £^>eUed 


mee — ^i as heard in 


my 




nee — i 
thee — i 
thee — ^i 


. nigh 
thigh 
thy 


7" 


tee — ^i 


tie 


y^ 


dee — ^i 


die 




shee — i 
zhee — ^i 


shy 
zhi 


ji, 


chee — ^i 


chime 


yu 


jee — i 
see — ^i 
zee — i 


giant 

sigh 

zion 


yi. 


lee — i 


lie 




ree — i 
kee — i 


rye 
kine 




gee — i 
hee — ^i 

TABLE VI. 


guile 
high 


r speljed 


pee— ow as heard in 


power 




bee — ow 
fee — ow 


bough 
fowl 


r 


vee — ow 


vow 


r 


mee— ow 


mount 


r 


nee — ow 


now 


Y 


thee — ow 


thow 


Y 


thee— ow 


thou 


r 


tee — ow 


town 


df^ 


dee— ow 


dowm 


^ 


shee— ow 


shawer 


^ 


zhee— ow 


zhow 


r 

y^ 


chee — ow 
jee — ow 


ohough 
jow 




see-HDw 
zee — ow 


sow 
zow 
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y^ spelled lee-— ow pronounced as in loud 

^ ree— ow rout 

/^ kee — ow cow 

^'^ gee — ow gown 

^u hee— ow * how 

TABLE VII. 

^'^ spelled pee — a pronounced as in pare 

bare 
fare 
vare 
mare 
nare 
thair 
there 
tare 
dare 
share 
zhare 
chair 
jare 
sarah 
zare 
lair 
rare 
care 
gare 
hare 

The ''^ may be called the vulgar Vowel of our language. 
The only instances of its elegant use, is before the letter //. 
The Vowel of the following Table, is Diphthongal; it con- 
sists of "^followed by the positional ^; viz: — ^'*-; but 
t»re should be taken, to place a stress upon the first Vpwel 
«*^, and then proceed by a rapid movement of the organs, 
into the position of '^. This Diphthongal Vowel, used 
before any Consonant except^, is a mark of a fine ear and 



i*^ 


bee — a 


fUU 


fee — a 


y^ 


vee — a 


ir 


mee — a 


%vu 


nee — a 


"LUm 


thee — ^a 


yi. 


thee — a 


>a^ 


tee — a 


^u. 


dee — a 


r 


shee — a 


i^ 


zhee — a 


yu^ 


chee — e 


y^ 


jee— a 


%Um 


see — a 


nyu^ 


zee — a 


r- 


lee — ^a 


^ 


ree a 


r 


kee — a 


1^ 


gee— a 


%u>* 


hee — a 
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a good education; and nothing is more disgusting, than 
the use of '^ before any Consonant but//'. 



y^ spelled 






u< 



r* 

tAJU 
7.IU 



TABLE VIII. 

pronounced as in pay 

bay 



pee — ^ay 
bee — ay 
fee — ^ay 
vee — ay 
mee — ay 
nee — ay 
thee — ^ay 
thee — ay 
tee — ay 
dee — ay 
shee — ay 
zhee — ay 
chee — ay 
jee— ay 
see — ^ay 
zee — ay 
lee — ay 
ree — ay 
kee — ay 
gee — ay 
• hee — ay 

TABLE IX. 
yw- spelled pee — e pronounced as in pea 

bee — e 
fee — e 
vee— e 
mee — e 
nee — e 
thee— e 
thee — e 



fate 

vane 

may 

nay 

thane 

they 

tape 

date 

shape 

zhay 

chain 

jay 
say 

?ay 

late 

rate 

kate 

gate 

hate 



yru» 
yru. 



bee 

fee 

veto 

meet 

neat 

theta 

thee 

tea 
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/*- sjpdkd 


dee c 


pronounced as in deed 


yjt. 


shee— e 


sheep 


pn. 


zee— e 


zhee 


fTU 


chee — e 


cheap 


yn. 


jee— e 


jeer 


i^Tl^ 


see — e 


seed 


tru. 


zee — e 


zeal 


U7L. 


lee — e 


leer 


yn^ 


ree — e 


reed 


L7L, 


kee — e 


keel 


l/^ 


gee — e 


geese 


%n^ 


hee— e 


he 




TABLE X. 


jf"^ spelled 


pee — oo 


pronounced as in pool 


r 


bee — oo 


boot 


/^ 


fee — oo 


fool 


V^ 


vee — oo 


voo 


'p^ 


mee— oo 


moon 


y^ 


nee — oo 


noon 


lit. 


thee — 00 . 


thoo 


V* 


thee —00 


thoo 


/^ 


tee — 00 


too 


/* 


dee — oo 


do 


yx. 


shee — 00 


shoot 


p-^ 


zhee — 00 


zhoo 


JX, 


cfaee — 00 


* 

choose 


yt. 


jee — oo 


jew 


%x. 


see— 00 


soon 


%rL 


zee— oo 


zoo 


j,^ 


lee— oo 


loon 


l,^ 


ree — oo 


root 


/* 


kee— 00 


cool 


/'* 


gee— oo 


goon 


%%, 


hee — 00 


who 
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TABLE XF. 




Vf spelled 


op — pee op as 


heard in opposite 


"i 


ob — ^bee ob 


obstinate 


*/ 


of— fee of 


officer 


■>-y 


ov — ^vee ov 


poyerty 


■"f 


om — mee 


ominoifts 


xy 


on — nee on 


on 


ty 


oth — ^thee otb 


apothecary 


*v 


oth — thee oth 


bother 


'/ 


ot — tee ot 


otter 


7 


od — dee od 


odd 




osh — shee osh 


wash 


^P 


ozh — zhee ozh 


- 


t,y 


och — chee och 


botch 


t/y 


oj— jee odge 


lodge 


«!■ 


oa— see os 


possible 


** 


oz — ^ree oz 


positire 


^ 


ol — ^lee ol 


olive 


^ 


or — ree or 


borrow 


y 


ok — kee ok 


lock 


^ 


og— gee eg 


log 


*«. 


ong — ^ngee ong 


prong 



It will be obserred, that the Consonants are taken twice; 
as though in spelling 'op/ there were two ps. The truth 
is, that the Short Vowels cannot be easily sounded^ without 
being closely associated with some following Consonant; 
and, therefore, instead of trying to 'pronounce the * by 
itself, (which would be extremely difficult,) in spelling, the 
Short Vowel is named, as though the following Consonant 
formed part of its name. 

It may be proper here, to state why the names of all the 
Consonants in this system, are pronounced as if followed 
by ^, as in ^, (pee,) ^, (bee,) &c- The reason will be 
obvipus, if any one will attempt to sound the V in •V^**'*^, 
(officer,) first, by calling f fee, and secondly, by calling it ef. 
In the first place, it would be sounded pleasantly enough. 
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viz:— of-fee "f; but *-ef, is intolerable ; and so it would b« 
to put any Short Vewel before ef, el, em. en, ar, es, or eks. 





TABLE XTT. 




If 


spelled ap — pee ap as heard in 


apple 


f 


ab — ^bee ab 


abbot 


«/ 


af— fee af 


draff 


cp 


av — vee ay 


have 


'p 


am — ^mee am 


ham 


7 


an — ^nee an 


pan 


oy 


ath — ^thee ath 


hath 


cy 


ath — ^thee ath 


lather 


9 


at — ^tee at 


at 


'■f 


ad— dee ad 


mad 


*f 


ash — shee ash 


mash 


V' 


azh — ^zhee azh 




V 


ach — chee atch 


hatch 


♦2^ 


aj— jee adge 


badge 


cx 


as — see as 


lass 


61> 


az — ^zee az 


has 


'J' 


al — ^lee al 


alum 


**' 


ar — ree ar 


arrow 


f 


ak— ^kee ak 


pack 


^ 


ag— gee ag 


bag 


t« 


ang — ^ngee ang 

TABTiK Xni. 


hang 


^ 


spelled ip— pee ip as heard in 


hip 


«J, 


ib — ^bee ib 


rib 


M^ 


if — ^fee if 


if 


tt^ 


iv — ^vee ve 


live 


^ 


im — ^mee me 


imp 


It^ 


in — ^in in 


in 


flt.'y 


ith — ^thee ith 


pith • 


^ 


ith — thee ith 


with 
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V 


spelled it — ^tee it 


as heard in 


it 


^J 


id — dee id 




hid 


rvh 


ish — shee ish 




wish 


^p 


izh — zhee izh 




division 


Tiy 


ich — chee ich 




which 


nfiy 


idg— gee idg 




bridge 


1V1, 


is — see is 




isthmus 


nof 


iz— zee iz 




wisdom 


nu 


il— lee il 




will 


n^ 


ir — ree ir 




irregular 


TIL 


ik— kice ik 




ticket 


^ 


ig— gee ig 




dig 


^2. 


ing — ngee ing 




ring 




TABLE XIV. 




o,^ 


spelled cp — pee ep 


as heard in 


epidemic 


U.^ 


eb — ^bee eb 




web 


u.y 


ef— fee ef 




effable 


up 


ev — ^vee ev 




ever 


u.p 


em — ^mee em 




empire 


tuy 


en — nee en 




enemy 


tcy 


eth— thee eth 




seth 


Wly 


eth — ^thee eth 




whether 


uy 


et — tee et 




Etna 


"-7 


' ed— ed ed 




bed 


uy 


esh — shee esh 




mesh 


u.p 


ezh — zhee ezh 


\ 


measure 


CLf 


ech — chee etch 




etch 


uy 


ej— jee edge 




edge 


ut. 


es — see es 




west 


U/Xt 


ez — zee ez 




Jabez 


^ 


el — ^lee el 




self 


u^ 


er — ree er 




merry 


LLh 


ek — kee ek 




peck 


^1/ 


t^—^^^ egg 




^%% 
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TABLE XV. 



n bob 
/^fop 
y^y von 
^^ moi 
J^7 not 
^^^/^ thon 
r/ tot 
^;' don 
>'7' shock 
T^y chock 
2^*;^ josh 
*^ sol 
r/lot 
1^/ rod 
Z*^ cot 
//*;' gone 
2'V^ hot 



^^Pap 
l^f ban 

/^/ fat 

"l/^y van 

^'-^ mat 

y^y nan 

VV tbat 
^^tap 
n dab 
^^'jf' sham 
/^-^ chat 

V''!/ jam 
^7 sad 



^ pall 
^^ ball 
/^ fall 
y^y vaun 
jf'^ maul 
y^/ naught 
y^* thaws 
^V taught 
p-y dawn 
/^ shawl 
/Y chalk 
^^ geor 
*'''^/' sawn 
Y^y lawn 
//^ wrought 
y^ call 
/.*^gall 
«^ hall 



jr'v* poize 
J-^;^ boil 
Z^/' foin 
y*^ voice 
^^;/ moQ 
^* noise 
T^J/ doyle 
}^tr^ toize 



y^^ choice 

2^V joy d 

*'^>' soil 

W loyd 
^^ roU 

/^^ choir 



TABLE XVI. 



i^ par 
^ bar 
/^ far 
V^ var 
^^ mar 
y^ nar 

;^ tar 
^'t dar 
y^ shar 
7^^ cham 
V^y jaun 
*^ sar 



^^^Z' pine 
lf^7 bite 
/^/ fight 
V^y vine 
^V' mite 
^'^^/^ nine 
V^/' thine 
/V tide 
'jf'^y dine 
/^^^^^ shine 
;<^^ chime 

V^'lf gibe 
;^^/' sign 



^^)/ pole 
J-'^/' bone 
/^j^ foam 
T/^^ vote 
^V ™ioat 
y^'f note 

^^f^ toll 
^V dote 
Y^\/ shore 
T^y choke 
y-^y joke 
^'^'^ sole 
)/**;' lone 
y'^y rone 
Z'*^^ comb 
l/V goad 
*'^^ home 



^/ pout 
^/ bowed 
Z<^^ fowl 
^* vows 
^''^ mouse 
Z*'?' noun 

^^Z town 
^«7 doubt 
j^7 shout 



ita 



'/^ sour 
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y^'^ lamb y'i/ lar )^v/ like >^/ lout 

1/^^ rat /'T' raf ^<^ ride P^f rout 

Z'*'^ can /V/' kine /*'* cows 

^^7 gad ^'"/ gout 

^'-Z had ^^/ high ^^ howl 

TABLE XVII. 

^^-^ pep " ^"t pare ^^/ pate 

}^ heU ^"t ^are ^^ bait 

/"^f' fell /"t fare /"'^ fate 

^ vel p*^ vare ^ vale 

^tt^/' men p*^ marc j^/ mate 

f^^ net /'""/^ nare ?'"*?' name 

y^p them V*^ *^®^ 

^^f^ ten /"t tare ^"-;/' tale 

^^j^ den 7"t dare ^'^ date 

^^^ shem /''^ share f'^jt shade 

/^^Z check 7*^ cl^air 7"*/' chain 

2^"-^ genj V^y jail 

^"-Z set ^'^ sare *^^ same 

;/«-/ let y^f/' lair ^^"^^ late 

^"-^ rem ^""^ rare ^/ rate 

/«)/ kell /"if' care /"*/' kane 

/^y- get /'"Ik gare /'"'/ gate 

^^/^ he^ ^"^ hare ^"^/ hate 

TABLE XVIII. 

yn.^ pit i^ peel 

^/ bit ^'^ beer 

^/ fit /^ fear 

^/ vit P^ vere 

^^ mUl iJ^^ mere 

f7 nip /'^ Bear 
-y^/' thin 

i^^ tip /^ tear 
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^dip 




2^ deer 


y*^f ship 




/^ sheer 


J'^f chin 




f^ cheer 


^^^ gin 




J^«^ jeer 


^^^ sit 




*^ seer 


Hrlip 




y^ leer 


^J- rib 




^'^ rear 


Z'^;; kin 




^-"-y keel 


l^^ gig 




/'^ geer 


*^^ hit 




*V heat 




TABLE XIX. 


J^ 


jr*^ pool 


irV put 


J^ 


^'^f boon 


r/ but 


/^ 


/'^>' fool 


Z^/' fonJ 
^ vul 




f^f moon 


^V JJiud 




^'V noon 


"y^^ thumb 




^^^^ tool 


^''^tub 




gf'^f doon 


^^;/ duU 




/^'V shoot 


^V shut 




f^^ choose 


yV chuck 




2^'*'* jews 


r/^ jug 




*'*•/' soon 


*'*'^ sun 




I'^Jr loop 


y^y love 




^^-^ rood 


P'^/' run 




/''^ cool 


/V cut 




^'^*^ goose 


^^-^^ gun 




^-^Z hoot 


*V hut 



TABLE XX. 

jfy^ plot ^f plain ^ pluck ^J/«» please 

2^t blot ^^ blame jy^f blim ^*^ blaze 

/f^ flock ^3f blade ^/ blood ^<^ blight 
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J^*-/ brat 
/y^p flame 
^^^ drain 
^J/^/ trade 
V^/ thread 
;j^/ shred 
/^/ cred 
)i^ pray 
J^ bray 
/^7 free'd 
^^/^ drawn 

^^ pulps 
l/^y' guards 
y^/* leans 

V^^^* thirds 
-y^Yi^ builds 
Z**^^ carps 
^^ bams 
*}/J^^* alarms 
7^i^ affords 

<^ spray 
^-^^ small 
V^jr stop 
*'^*^ stare 



^ulp 
''^W^ spoiled 



TABLE XXI. 

^^rut, trees 

'J^ thrawl 
Y^Tf shift 
/^ crop 
)(\^ prop 
J^/' brawn 
/^/ fraught 
yV^y drawn 
^n trap 
]f^y brown 
y\/^y frown 
/^/ trout 

TABLE XXIL 

fvyj^ courts 

V^?' storm 
/^'-^^ carts 
^ct^* guards 
Y^^ip' lords 
/^* fields 
/^P farms 
/*^* cards 
/^^/^^ girds 
*''^\/J'^ swords 

TABLE XXIII. 



V/^ stray 
^<^^ splice 
*^//^ spree 
^Y1/ slam 

TABLE XXIV. 

ir^Pulp 
*)^ old 



*'^}^ splay 
^'i]/^f spread 
^irv^/ spoil 
*/^* stops 



^>^ oil'd 
/^^>^ trowl'd 
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^ eel'd 


^-^ 


reel'd ^//<'>^ growVd 


«^^ eld 


^"i7 


held ^;^ wail'd 


IXAMPLES OF THE SOUNDS OF ^ *- ^ AN! 


fiuyyv^ faithful 




^.V*^ purple 


J'^'^ natal 




py^^ bubble 


^i'^'^f passion 




^*^'*' virtue 


m/)f^ purpose 




Z.^)/'^;' firkin 


fyVV^ cordial 




p}^^ murky 


y^J^]/ nature 




yy]/}^^ nurture 


)f\^J'^ pasture 




)^>/^/^ thirsty 


^^ where 




<^'^y youth 


<^'^y which 




«*/ yacht 


^yyn/ wonder 




tyyuy yeoman 


cntyy^'vi^ wilful 




«^/ yard 


cxjcx^j watchword 


^yy^ Yorick 



The learner must be particular in pronouncing the 
Vowel ''^ very faintly, when it is not under the Accent or 
Emphasis. 

REMARKS ON THE FORMS & CLASSIFICATION 

OF THE ALPHABET. 

We now come to treat of the forms of the letters of the 
Philosophic Alphabet; which, on a fair comparison with 
the common Alphabet, will be found to possess a con- 
spicuous superiority. 

In the first place, — ^why should there be so many sorts of 
letters? There is the Roman, the Italic, and the Script or 
Writing Alphabet; and of each of these, there are capitals 
and small letters; and, to add to this confusion, each letter 
is capable of several varieties, introduced by the caprice of 
individuals. To correct all this, we have here, but forty 
letters, each representing a single sound; and always re- 
taining that 6ound> without the slightest variation. 

The advantages of this simplicity are great; for, first, the 
Character is soon acquired; and secondly^ as the same 
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forms are constantly used in printings there is, when readings 
a most beautiiul model before the pupil, for his imitation in 
writing. 

Upon the present absurd system, our printing character, 
bears little or no affinity to our script; and cannot in any 
way assist in acquiring it. The Philosophic is so constructed, 
as nappily to combine the compactness of the former, with 
the curvilinear grace of the latter: indeed its beauty will 
be readily admitted, by those who admire our writing 
characters, as every one of its elements is to be found in them. 

All previous Alphabets, have some of their characters 
rising above, and others falling below the general class of 
letters ; in this Alphabet, the tops of all are in the same 
horizontal line. This suggests a very pleasing idea of 
perfect lineality; and gets rid of that impression, which is 
produced by the best specimens of our engraved script; 
viz : — a seeming irregularity and straggling, and the want of 
some governing principle. 

In classifying the forms of the Philosophic Alphabet, it 
was a particular wish, to make it correspond with a Philo- 
sophic arrangement of the sounds of language; and on 
inspection, it will be found, that the forms and sounds so 
perfectly agree, that they mutually illustrate each other. 

" The great distinction which applies to the sounds of 
language, is that which distributes them into Consonants 
and Vowels. This distinction, is strikingly indicated by 
the arrangement of the forms adopted in the Philosophic 
Character. The Consonants, are generally represented by 
long, and the Vowels, by short letters; thus^ If ?V ^ } &c. 
are Consonants ; * 'i' 'V ^' &c. are Vowels. 

Again, with regard to the Consonants, they are repre- 
sented by pairs of characters; which, like twins, strongly 
resemble each other; such for example, are^jr^, which only 
vary slightly at the top ; also, } and^, the final upstroke of 
the first, branching out in an acute angle; and the upstroke 
of the second, turning round at the bottom, and running 
up parallel to. the down stroke : 'p and f, y and y, f and "p 
y and i^, y and /^, / and^, are distinguished in the same 
manner; / and /, vary at the top; y and y vary at the top 
from^ and ^; •' and *, which are a species of Semi-vowel, 
are slightly but sufficiently varied, as will appear when in 
contrast with each other; and lastly, with respect to ^ and 
% though they strongly resemble each other, it will be found 
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of little consequence; as in our language^ at least> the 
former invariably precedes, and the latter as invariably 
succeeds a Vowel; as in the word *** hang. 

The question may arise^ — ^why are the characters in pairs? 
The truth is, our consonantal sounds are in pairs, if clas- 
sified according to the seat of their formation : thus^ and^ 
are labials, or formed by the opening of the lips; / and p 
labio-dentals, or formed by the lower lips and upper teeth ; 
p f and ^ are nasal sounds. As they are all nasal, they 
resemble each other; and as the cavities in which they are 
formed, are of three dimensions, the character also vary, 
from 'p, which occupies the whole of the mouth to the vei^e 
of the lips, to ^, which is bounded by the end of the tongue, 
and finally to *-, which is still less, representing a sound 
almost purely nasal, being formed in a very small cavity, 
bounded by the root of the tongue. '^ and \ are lingua- 
dentals;/ iind^,y smd^, J and JS^, *' and '^, y and^ ,are 
lingua-palatals; / and^, '^ and ^, are gutturals; the latter 
being also nasal. 

With respect to the individuals of each pair, except y and 
y, they are distinguished by a murmur in the throat; which 
• in no way alters the nature of the Consonant, as it merely 
affects the vocal sound. 

The above are pairs of characters; the chief parts of thein- 
individuals of each pair, being, as to their down strokes, 
almost alike; while their general difference, as being sharp 
or flat, is marked by some variation in the up or fine stroke* 

The Vowels are classed as follows; viz: — 

* t^ 1^ tA 

I 4^ L' if U 

a, §Uf Ut 

Tit 7Z./ 

The first observation on the Vowels, is, that they are small 
characters, as compared with the Consonants. In this, the 
Philosophic agrees with most other Alphabets, ancient and 
modem. 

Next, the Vowels are divided into Short, Long, and Diph- 
thongal. The Vowels of the first column in the above 
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arrangement, are all short; if you sing them, and apply a 
long note to the syllable in which the Short Vowel occurs, 
it runs into the sound of the opposite Long Vowel, in the 
second column. Thus, if you were to sing ''God save the 
king,'* slowly, the ^ in ^7, runs into S as «^V "^""Z''" ^^' 
So the <- in p^f. runs into the *- in/'^^h'//. The « in jr r^f^^, 
runs into the ^ in ^"t- The ^ in ^^/, into th^ ^ in ^/. 
The '«' in ^'V, into the '^ in jr'^. 

Now, to make a distinction between the Long and Short 
Vowels, what can denote a protraction of the sound, better 
than an extension of the sign ? The whole column of letters 
representing Short Vowels, therefore become long, by a 
short wave at the bottom of each character; as * V^^fr 

The third column contains a list of sounds^ similar to 
the previous two; but at the end of each sound, we hear 
that of the positional ^. The sounds of the fourth column 
are also Dipthongal. They agree with the first and second, 
except at their termination, when they run into the positional 
''^; but it should be remembered, that both *"- and ''^ are 
very slightly uttered, the whole stress of the Accent being 
placed upon the preceding part of the Diphthong. 

One general observation may be here made, both with 
respect to the Vowels and Consonants; namely: — that 
altnough their subdivisions are denoted by fine strokes, and 
there (ore, may not appear sufficiently marked; yet, it will 
be found by experience, that the eye is struck as forcibly by 
the distance of the characters and their parts, as by a visible 
mark : consequently, the little wave in the foregoing letters 
by pushing the next letter to a greater distance, thereby 
fully marks the kind of Vowel as a long one. 

Another important object is likewise attained by the 
arrangement of the Philosophic Alphabet; viz: the greatest 
possible ease, together with uncommon rapidity of writing: 
for as it is a rule, not to make the downstrokes of the Con- 
sonants more than double the length of the Vowels, the 
fingers are not so soon tired, as in making the long strokes, 
(above and below the line,) of our present Consonants; and 
the ease of confining the pen to a small space, in the per- 
pendicular formation of the letters of the new Alphabet, 
enables the writer to proceed with a rapidity ; which is 
greatly increased, by the advantage of using no more letters 
than ther^ are sounds in a word; as for example, in the 
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/ rdspy'*^ flight, ^/^V bright, «"^ where, <5<^ while, pf^^ 
« ughter, &c. In these instances, we save near one-third 
> .he letters; but this is a greater ratio than can be averaged 
I common composition ; thou oh upon a fair calculation, 
■ 3 use of this Alphabet, will supersede that of nearly one- 
r : :th of the total number of letters now employed in writing 
;!-3 words of our language. 

^!om this ad vantage, together with that of never having to 
t e off the pen,before the longest word is completed, and the 

: e of pourtraying the sounds of words only, persons would 
^ able with practice, to write this Character, with as much 
! . ility as they could distinctly enumerate the sounds of 
.\. :'guage by spelling. 

With regard to reading, — ^the ease and advantage is de- 

t :.;edly great; as in the first place, the palpable distinction 

• tween Vowels and Consonants, enables the eye, by a 

I :!e use, to take in the first part of the word atone glance; 

cl, as the sound is exactly expressed by the lettere, the 

•der, (except in a very few instances,) need not paiticu- 

- ly observe the latter part of words, consisting of more 

V \ii one syllable; as the small dot under the body of the 

V )wel, points out the extent of the Accented part of the 
\: rd; which is generally sufficient to direct the meaning. . 

lid lastly, the eye is never oppressed by any superfluous, 
r>v double representation of the same sound, in. one word, 
. ^ the double letters in accommodate, communion^ posses* 
i>i.n/.beginBU)gy &c. &c. 



CHAPTER II. 



OF PUNCTUATION. 



ri-". 



Pdnctoation is the art of applying such marks to s 
tences, and their members,- as denote the kind of sentenc;, . 
and the relation and dependence of their members. 

There are two kinds of Points; namely, those wh: 'i 
denote the kinds of sentence and those which Divr 
the SENTENCE into its parts, and shew the relation of th;^ • 
parts. The first are denominated Sentential Points a:.i 
the second. Relative. 

In the Eno^Iish language, there are five sorts of Sentence* ; 
each requiring a Sentential mark; viz: — 

ASSERTIVE. 
INTERROGATIVE. 
Dl RECTIVE. 
OPTATIVE. 
EXCLAMATIVE. 

In the Philosophic Character, thefe- are- fire corr^^ondip; 
points or marks> to distinguish them from each other; viz . 

V ^ p o a 

These marks are denominated Sentential. Points;, ar -! 
they are either Principal or Subordinate. The above .v.: 
the Principal Sentential Points; and are employed to d: 
tinguish such se!.ti'nces,as are not connected by a conjunct:. . 
with the preceding context. 

The Subordinate Sentential Points, are either Sen.l 
colons or Colons; and are marked as follows: — 

Sentential Semi-Coloxs. y / / / / 
Sentential Colons. y ? P ° / 

The Principal Sentential Points, are emplc^ed to dis*- 
tinguish independent sentences; as follows 
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OF ASSERTIVES. 

No point is used at the beginning of an Assertive Sen* 
tence, unless preceded by one of the other sorts of sentences. 

Why hast thou spoken falsely Truth is safe and simple. 

Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate. 
OF INTERROGATIVES. 

The Interrogative Pointy (') is placed at the beginning 
of every question. 

EXAMI^LES. 

''Who taught that heaven-directed spire to rise." 

''Where shall we three meet again ?" 

OF DIRECTIVES. 

Every sentence which directs any thing to be or not to 
be> — to be done, or not to be done, — is called a Directive; 
and should be preceded by the following mark; viz: — ^ 

EXAMPLES. 

"Be wise to day." "Come ye blessed.*' 

OP OPTATIVES. 

An Optative sentence, is one that expresses a wish; and 
begins with O that — Oh for — ^May — or O may — In the 
Philosophic system, ev6ry Optative is preceded by the fol- 
lowing mark; ^ 

EXAMPLES. 

" O that they were wise.*' 

" O for the tongue and fire of seraphim.' 

''O may your altars ever blaze.'' 
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OP EXCLAMATIVES. 

The Bxclajnative sentence, expresses any passion or 
emotion, which does not come under the denomination of a 
"wi^h ; and begins with What — How — or O — followed hj 
a noun; and should have its mark (') before it. 

EXAMPLES. 

"What a beautiful day!*' 

"How deep thy councils; how divine !'* 

"O the delights, the heavenly joys!'* 

A noun or pronoun in the vocative case, is, when used 
absolutely, a sentence; and might have a peculiar mark to 
distinguish it; but as the vocative absolute does not occur 
many times in the language, it may, without any inconve- 
nience, be classed with the Exclamative, being of the same 
general nature. 

It will be observed, that in the use of' the above Points, 
we essentially differ from the present and ordinary custom 
in our language; namely, in putting the Sentential Point 
first in the sentence A little reflection will shew the wisdom 
of so doing. The object of Sentential marks, is to convey 
some necessary information for the use of the reader; such 
information as he cannot readily collect from the words of 
the sentence. The only question therefore, which arises on 
this matter, is, whether the Point should be seen, when its 
information is important; viz: — at the beginning of a 
sentence, when you have no other means of obtaining it: — 
or, whether it should be brought in at the end when you have 
read it, and previously ascertained that it is an Assertive, 
Interrogative, &c.? 

The Spanish language, has the Interrogative mark, at the 
beginning of the sentence, as well as at the end. This has 
been found convenient, or it would have become disused : 
but why should not the other sentences be equally dis- 
tinguished ? 

It would be as irrational to place a finger post at the end 
of the journey, to point out tne place to which you were 
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travellino^, as it is to place a Note of Interrogation at the 
end of a sentence, to inform you it is a question^ after you 
have read it 

All Sentences which are independent of the succeeding 
context, arc terminated by the period ( ' ) placed in the hori- 
zontal line; as is observable in the foregoinu^ examples. 

Observe. If two simple sentences of different kinds, are 
united by a conjunction, the first, is preceded by a Prin- 
cipal Sentential Point, agreeing with the firet sentence; and 
the second, is preceded by a Subordinate Sentential Semi- 
colon agreeing with the second sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

ASSHRTIVR AND DIRECTIVE. 

"Wisdom is tlie principal thing; therefore get wisdom," 

DIRECTIVE AND ASSERTIVE. 

"Forsake her not; and she shall preserve thee." 

INTERROGATIVE AND ASSEItTIVB. 

What have you been doing ? — ^but 1 know too well. 

OPTATIVE AND ASSERTIVE. 

o ^ Yf ^ ^^ ^'^^'^ ;/y- '^ /^^ i^ f'tf \f^} ci^/ t^ /^(^ 

"Oh that I had wings like a dove; for then would I 
fly away, and be at rest." 

EXCLAMATIVE AND ASSERTIVE. 

How perfectly chaste and beautiful! yet they prefer that 
unsightly edifice. 

When a conjunction joins two sentences to a third sen- 
tence of a different kind, the Sentential Colon must be 
inserted before the third sentence. 
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EXAMPLES. 

TWO DIRECTIVES JOINED TO AN ASSERTIVE. 

Hear ye children, the instruction of a father; and attend 
to know underspending : for I give you good doctrine. 

TWO INTERROGATIVES AND ONE ASSERTIVE. 

'* Where can I flee from his presence ; and how shall I 
evlEide his wrath ? But in vain do I attempt to escape from 
the punishment of the omniscient.*' 

ONE DIRECTIVE AND FOUR ASSERTIVES. 

^ "/A^/^ '^y ^ ^}i y^^ y^ ny^yv v^ ' y^ y^r }y^ ' 

^TL. j'v t^f^ cu.y Y P'-y '^yTfy^^ '^y* y^ y^ y^^y ^^^ 

"Exalt her: and she shall promote thee; she shall hring 
thee to honour, when thou dost embrace her; she shall 
give to thine head an ornament of grace; a^ crpi^^n. of glory 
shall she deliver to thee. ^. 

TBJIEE DIRECTIVES AND AN ASSfiRTiyE. 

pyuf yui^j ^vyj^ ^ ^r/^y^/"* y'^f "-y r/ y^^: 

''Take fast hold of instruction ; let her not go ; keep her: 
for she is thy life *' 

Ot§erve. When two sentences pf the same kind, are 
joined by a conjunction, the Sentential Point is not used 
before the second sentence, butx the Relative ^ Semi-colon 
or Colon ; viz: [» ] or [• ]. 
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EXAMPLES, 
Two Asseriives. 

I trasted bim; for J knew him. 

Two Interrogatives* 

m' 

Where is he to be fonnd ; and how will he answer th« 
charge ? 

Two Directives, 

'/*?' /c?'/'J/^/ "T-fJ J/"-/ ^^ t-^ ^'t' ^^/^/^ '^ * V *//'.*'*' * 

Come quickly ; and let me have the benefit of your advice. 

Ttco Optatives. 

"Oh that they were wise; that they did but consider 
their latter end. 

Two Exclamatives. 

What a heartless monster! and how deserving divine 
vengeance. 

Two Assertives joined by a conjunciion to one Assertive, 

The lips of a strange woman drop as an honeycomb; 
and her mouth is smoother than oil; but her end is bitter 
as wormwood, and sharp as a two-edged sword.*' 

Three Assertives joined to two Assertives, 
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"FroWardhess is in his heart; he deviseth misdhief con- 
tinually; he soweth discord; therefore shall his calamity 
come suddenly; and suddenly shall he be broken without 
remedy/' 

OF THE COMMA. 

The use of this point, is one of the chief difficulties in 
the Philosophic Nystem of Punctuation. The grand dis- 
tinction, as to their relative importance in composition, is 
between whole sentences and their parts, or members; and 
it cannot be doubted, that some obvious, and permanent 
distinction, should be made betwixt the former and the 
latter. 

We have chosen to consider the Semi-colon and Colon, 
as the appropriate marks of connection and relation, betwixt 
whole sentences. The Comma, therefore, being the next 
inferior point, is applied to divide the members of these 
whole sentences. 

The difficulty in the application of this lesser point, is 
founded upon the various degrees of magnitude and im- 
portance, which frequently characterize mere membere of 
sentences. Sometimes, a sentence may consist of one, two> 
three, or more words; while a member of a Sentence shall 
consist of several propositions of great length. 

As instances of short sentences, we give the following. 

"Jesus wept." An Assertive Sentence. 

" Go/ A Directive Sentence. 

''Where is he ?" An Interroj^ative Sentence. 

"O could I but see him.'' An Optative Sentence. 

"What a beauty !" An Exclamative Sentence. 

On the contrary, the mere subject of the verb, in a simple 
sentence, may be long. In the following examples, all the 
words in Italic, are the mere subjects or objects of a verb* 

That there is a being, who presides over, and controls every 
movement of the unioerse, is the necessary result of a honest 
consideration' of the harmony of nature. 
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Ib this conflict betwixt the importance which arises from 
the RANK of a piece of grammatical composition, as being 
a perfect and entire sentence, and that which springs from 
its LENGTH, — it is ncccssary to add to the Comma, such 
marks, as indicate the latter species of importance, without 
calling in the aid of the Semi-colon or Colon; which 
-ought to be uniformly employed to divide sentences. 

Commas, therefore, are divided into four kinds, which are 
respectively denominated 

Primary, — marked thus [,] 
Secondary, — ^marked thus [-,] 
Ternary, — marked thus [,-] 
Quaternary,— ^marked thus [-,-] 

In the application of these Points, it is necessary, the 
learner should be acquainted with the classification of the 
Tarious members of speech. We shall, therefore, proceed 
to describe them. 

We shall first define the various sorts of Nouns; and as 
we proceed, give the rules for their Punctuat|ion. 

Observe. — ^There are seven sorts of Nouns; viz: — Ordi- 
nary, — ^Declarative, — Infinitive, — Participial, — ^Attributive, 
Material, — and Referential. 

Nouns Ordinary, are such as grammarians usually 
denominate Nouns; but comprehending also, their Articles 
and Adjectives, and all words which define and modify 
them. 

EXAMPLES. 

John. Edward. My sister Sarah. The stm. The 
moon. The king. A good man. A man of piety. 

Each of the above examples is a Noun; or in other words, 
represents a thing which is being spoken of. We can speak 
of " John.*' or of "My sister Sarah.*' or of "A man of 
piety." &c. 

RULE I. — ^Where a Noun Ordinary or Pronoun is the 
subject of a Verb, no point should come betwixt it and the 
Verb. 

EXAMPLES. 



''John" spoke to his father. ''My sister Sarah'' explained 
the matter. 
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RULE II. — ^If the Noun Ordinary be accompanied with 
a train of explanatory words, a Primary Comma may be 
used before the Verb. 

EXAMPLES. 

"John," the companion of my misfortunes, shall share 
in my prosperity. "My sister Sarah," long faithful to my 
interests, will ever occupy a place in my heart. A man of 
tried fidelity and honour, deserved more confidence, and 
a higher reward. 

Nouns Declarative. — Any Assertive Sentence begin- 
ning with "That*' pronounced 'J/'^/, is a Noun converted 
into a Declarative. 

EXAMPLES. 

That he is skilful — That the people are distressed — 
That truth is progressing — &;c. 

RULE I; — Sometimes, the Noun Declarative is the Nom- 
inative to the principal Verb; and if it be short, it may be 
followed by a Primary Comma before the Verb. 

EXAMPLES. 

That there is a God, cannot be doubted by any sane 
person. 

RULE II. — If the Declarative be long, or if there be 
several Declaratives joint nominatives of the same Verb, a 
Secondary Comma may be inserted before the Verb. 

EXAMPLES. 

That absolute seclusion from the world, and neglect of ]t« 
business and duties, depraves the character of the recluse, 
and injures his happiness-, cannot be doubted. 

That nature is unlimitable in her operations, that she 
has inexhaustible treasures in reserve, that knowledge will 
always be progressive, and that future generations will 
continue to make discoveries of which we have not the least 
idea-, is asserted by philosophers of the highest reputation. 

RULE III. — Sometimes the pronoun "It" represents the 
Noun Declarative, the latter following, instead of preceding 
the principal verb in the sentence; in such case, a Primary 
Comma precedea the Declarative. 

EXAMPLES. 

It is true, that nature is unlimited in her operations. It 
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afforded me great pleasure^ that he appeared conyinced of 
his injustice. 

RULE IV. — Sometimes one Noun Declarative grows out 
of another, and forms part of it; in such case, a Primary 
Comma should come betwixt, and a Secondary Comma 
should be inserted before the principal verb. 

EXAMPLES. . 

That the witness said, that he had no doubt of the 
prisoner's identity-, was properly remarked on by the 
counsel for the prosecution. 

Nouns Infinitive. — ^These always consist of at least 
two words, of which one is "to." 

EXAMPLES. 

To walk. To fight To be. To do. &c. These two 
words, which are essential to the Infinitive, signify to be, 
or TO DO something. 

RULE I. — When the Infinitive is the nominative case 
to a principal Verb, and is very short, no point is necessary 
before that Verb. 

EXAMPLES. 

To live is Christ; and to die is eternal gain. To be good 
is to be happy. 

RULE II. — If the Infinitive be accompanied with in- 
separable adjuncts, or there be several joint Infinitive 
subjects, a Primary Comma should precede the principal 
Verb. 

EXAMPLES. 

To treat the matter with such unjustifiable levity, naturally 
excited anger and contempt. To live, to eat, to drink, to 
sleep and to die, are the principal distinctives of a mere 
animal. 

RULE III. — ^If the Infinitive be preceded by its own 
subject, as, For me to live, — For you to eat, — For them to 
sleep. — For us to die, — &c. The Infinitive is said to be 
complete^ and it follows the same rules of punctuation as 
the Noun Declarative. 

EXAMPLES. 

For a young person besieged by powerful temptations on 
every side, to acquit himself gloriously, and resolutely to 
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hold out against the most violent assaults-^ cannot but b« 
a delightful spectacle to angels and to God himself. 

For mankind to behold one in the prime and flower of 
his age, who is courted by pleasures and honours, by the 
devil, and the bewitching vanities of the world, rejecting 
all these, and steadfastly cleaving to God-, will not only 
demonstrate the power and reality of religion, but by the 
force of so enchanting an example, attract multitudes to 
tread in the same divine steps. 

Nouns Participial. — ^These are commonly called 
present or active participles. 1'hey are easily distinguished 
by the learner, as they end in the syllable ing; as walking 
running, flying, going, &c. 

To constitute these words Nouns, however, they must be 
either subjects or objects in a sentence, and not merely 
appended to the Verb, to be. 

EXAMPLES. 

Denying the divinity of Christ, was formerly punishable 
as blasphemy. Here "denying'' is th« nominative to was, 
and therefore is a Noun. I prefer walking to riding. 
Prefer what ? "Walking." therefore "walking," is a Noun 
in the objective case, governed by the verb "prefer." 

Sometimes the Noun Participial, like the Infinitive, is 

Preceded by its own subject; and then it is called a Noun 
'articipial complete. 

EXAMPLE. 

His denying that important doctrine, induced his enemies 
to prosecute him for blasphemy. Here the word " His" 
denotes the person who denied ; and would be the nomina- 
tive case, if we were to convert the Participial "denying" 
into denied; viz: — He denied. 

A Noun Participial, like a principal Verb, or like the 
Infinitive and Declarative, may be preceded by all the 
persons and numbers. 

EXAMPLES. 



Singular. 

1st person I love 
find Thou lovest 

3rd He loves 



SUBJECT AND PRINCIPAL VERB. 

Plural, 

Ist person We love 
2nd Ye love 

3rd They love 
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NOUN DBCLARATITE. 

Singular. Plural, 



L— That I love 
2. — ^That you love 
3. — ^That he loves 



1. — That we love 
2.— That ye love 
3. — ^That they love 

NOUN INFINITIVE COMPLETE. 

Singular* Plural. 



1. — ^For me to love 
2. — For thee to love 
3, — For him to love 



1 . — For us to love 
2. — For you to love 
3. — For them to love 



NOUN PARTICIPIAL COMPLETE. 

Singular » Plural. 



1. — ^Mylovingf 
2.— Thy lovingr 
3. — His loving 



1. — ^Our loving 
2. — Your loving 
3. — ^Thcir loving 



It would doubtless be a great improvement in language, 
if the infinitive and Paiticipial Nouns, like the principal 
Verb, and the Noun Declarative, were varied to express 
person and number,and even gender,like the Hebrew Verb. 

RULE. — Participials follow the same rules of punctuation 
as Infinitives. 

Nouns Attrfbutive.— Whatever is spoken of, becomes 
thereby a Noun. Now it sometimes happens, that after 
using a Verb, we refer to its substantive idea, and speak of * 
it, and even represent it by a Pronoun. 

EXAMPLES. 

I LOVE her; but it affords her no pleasure. Here loving 
^'affords her no pleasure." He received sixty lashes, but 
IT appeared to have no more effect upon his body than his 
mind. Here his receiving, "appeared'* — which is the Sub- 
stantive idea of the Verb "received.*' These Verbs, are 
therefore, with respect to the Pronoun "it,*' Nouns; and as 
they are primarily attributes of their subjects^ they are 
called Nouns Attributive. 

1 he same Nouns are represented by the Relative Pro- 
nouns: as, She rises early, which certainly does improve 
her health Here rising "early" "improves her health; 
and the antecedent of the relative "which/* is the substan- 
tive idea expressed by the verb "rises." 
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Nouns Material. — ^We sometimes quote a letter, a 
word> a phrase> an imperfect part of a sentence, a whole 
sentence, or several sentences, and make them the nomina- 
tive of some Verb, or the objective to some Verb, Prepo- 
sition, or Conjunction. In such cases, a mere quotation, 
or a portion of grammatical matter, spoken of, becomes 
with respect to its Verb, or governing word, a Noun, and 
is called a Noun Material 

EXAMPLES. 

A, IS the first letter of the Alphabet. Jehovah, is the 
sacred name of God, in the Hebrew language. " In the 
beginning," are the introductory words of the Old Testa- 
ment, and also of St John's Gospel. "Follow nature/' is 
the fundamental law of oratory. 

In the first oflhese examples, the letter ''A" is the subject 
of the Verb " is.'' In the second, the word "Jehovah. In 
the third, the words "In the beginning." In the fourth, 
the Directive Sentence, "Follow Nature', — are subjects of 
the Verbs following, printed in small capitals. 

In the following example, taken from the 4th Chap, of 
Proverbs, and 4th verse, the word 'said' governs or refers 
to a number of sentences which follow and depend 
upon it 

EXAMPLE. 

"My father taught me also, and said — let thine heart 
retain my words; keep my commandments; and live. — Get 
wisdom; get understanding; forget her not; neither decline 
from the words of her mouth — Forsake her not; and she 
shall preserve thee: love her: and she shall keep thee. — 
Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore, get wisdom; and 
with all thy getting, get understanding." 

Observe. — In all cases where there are several sentences, 
all having some common dependence,(Iike the word 'said' in 
the above example,) a mere dash or horizontal stroke^ should 
connect the dependent sentences 

Nouns Referential, commonly called Pronouns, are 
such terms as do not express any original information, but 
by reference to certain words or things which do express it 

EXAMPLE. 

Persecution for religious errors, was never the peculiar 
characteristic of any class; in less enlightened times, it was 
practiced by persons of every creed. Here the word "it" 
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applies to "persecution for religious errors," and has no 
meaning but such as is derived from "persecution," &c» 

The words I, me, thou, thee, we, us, myself, &c. are 
never used "instead of Nouns" and, therefore, are most im- 
properly called Pro-nouns. They invariably refer to persons 
or things I, me, we, us, in all cases, refer to the person or 
persons speaking; thou, thee, ye, you, to the person or 
persons addressed ; but in no case, can a Noun be employed 
in the first or second person. A Noun may be used in 
apposition with these persons, — as "I, John, take thee, 
Elizabeth." The main use of Referentials, is, not " io avoid 
repetition,'* but to keep up the connection of the parts of 
the sentence, by terms which grammatically denote the 
continuance of the same subject. 

OF ADJECTIVES. 

An Adjective, is a word or phrase which expresses some 
circumstance of a Noun ; ana which is subordinate to the 
principal Verb in the sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

A delightful day induced me to walk out. The breathing 
spring. A beloved child. A pious man. A man of piety » 
His hat. Their gloves. John's hat. The gloves of my 
sister* In each of the above examples, the word or phrase 
printed in Italic is an Adjective. 

Observe. — ^Thereare various kinds of Adjectives; which 
to enable us to make perspicuous rules for Punctuation^ 
require to be classified and exemplified. 

Adjectives are divided into Co-ordinate, Concatenated, 
Ordinary, Progressive, Conclusive, Adjunctive, Possessive, 
Referential, and Resumptive. 

Co-OBLDTNATE ADJECTIVES, are such as apply to, and 
modify the same word; as a wise, good, and happy man. 
Here 'wise,' applies to man, — a wise man, — 'good,* applies 
to man, — a good man, — ' happy ,^ applies toman, — ^a happy 
man. 

RULE. — Co-ordinate Adjectives, must be separated by 
a Primary Comma, where there are more than two, as in the 
above example. 

Concatenated Adjectives, are consecutively con- 
nected with each other, like the links of a chain; viz: th^ 
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first with the second, the second with the third, the third 
with the fourth, and so on. 

EXAMPLES. 

« 

He is an exceed in ^^ly clever fellow. Here 'clever' belongs 
to 'fellow,' — a 'clever fellow.' — 'exceedingly' belongs to 
'clever,' — 'exceedingly clever.' An illuminated palace. 
A beautifully illuminated palace. An exceedingly beauti- 
fully illuminated palace. A most exceedingly beautifully 
illuminated palace. 

In the last of these examples, 'most' belongs to 'exceed- 
ingly,' — 'exceedingly' belongs to 'beautifully,' — 'beautifully* 
to 'illuminated,' — and 'illuminated' to 'palace.' 

The above phrases are not given as examples of compo- 
sition, but merely as an illusti'ation of the nature of 
Concatenated Adjectives, which, in a philosophic language, 
would have suitable forms 

RULK. — No Point should be used between Concatenated 
Adjectives. 

The Adjective Ordinary, is the same word that is 
usually so called by grammarians. It may be known, by 
its admitting the word thing or things after it: — as, good 
things, — wise things, — sound things, — prudent things, &c. 

Adjectives Progressive, express an action which is 
PROCEEDING, and are commonly called Participles present; 
they end in ing, and are joined to some Noun: as, — A 
loving friend. A weeping infant. A cutting sarcasm, &c. 

Adjfxtives Conclusive, express an action which is 
coNCLUD^D or completed: — as "The provoked husband." 
"The well-fought field." '* The stricken deer." A wounded 
spirit. 'J hese are commonly called passive Participles; but 
they are properly so called, only when subjoined to some 
perfect Noun: as. My husband, provoked by my conduct — 
The battle, bravely fouyht, terminated in favour of the 
enemy. The deer, struck by the forester's shaft — The 
aged parent, wounded by his child's ungrateful conduct — 

Adjectives Adjunctive, are such as consist of a 
Preposition and its Object, when used merely to circum- 
stantiate the Noun. 

6 
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EXAMPLES. 

A man of virtue, A scholar of great ability, A person 
of immense learning and talent. The biography of Johnson. 

The phrase, 'of virtue/ expresses the sort of 'man/ "A 
scholar of great ability/ is equivalent to a very able scholar. 
'Of immense learning and talent/ describes the 'person' 
spoken of. 'Of Johnson/ defines the particular 'biography/ 

RULE. — ^In general no point intervenes betwixt the 
Noun and its succeeding Adjunctive; but three or more 
Adjunctives of this description, are to be divided by 
Commas. 

EXAMPLES. 

A man of piety unaffected, of learning profound, and of 
manners most refined — ^A talent for wit, for punning, for 
retort, and for sarcasm, usually injures its possessor more 
than it benefits the public. 

Adjectives Possessive, are commonly called the 
possessive or genitive cases of Nouns or Pronouns; as 
John's Hat. His hat. 

They are divided into Original and Referential. The 
Original Adjective Possessive, like a Noun, contains all the 
information necessary to the intelligibility of the word; as, 
John's hat; but the Referential Adjective Possessive, is only 
intelligible by reference to some Original Possessive: — as 
His hat. Now 'His' may apply to any male; and therefore 
we can only ascertain its signification by reference to the 
name of the person who has been spoken of: — as "John.'' 

EXAMPLES. 

The Pope is the spiritual head of the church. — His power 
is confined entirely to matters of religion. 'His power/ 
means the Pope's, — it refers back to the Noun 'the Pope;' 
and therefore is Referential. 

All Pronominal Adjectives are Referential; because 
they directly convey no meaning whatever but what is 
•obtained by a reference to some oflier word or words. 

Adjectives Resumptive. — See Resumptives. 

OF RESUMPTIVES. 

Resumptives, are such phrases and propositions as are 
dependent upon Relative Pronouns, and words of the same 
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grammatical kind. The Relative Pronouns are caUed 
Resumers; and are as follow. Which, who, whose, what, 
whom, when, were, why, how, and sometimes that. They 
are called Resumers, because they resume or take up some 
Noun, already selected for one particular purpose^ and 
apply it to another and a subordinate purpose. 

EXAMPLES. 

The horse,' (which horse you purchased,) has deceived me. 
The man who (that is, which man,) deceives me once, 
shall not have a second chance. When he came, you 
were out. (i. e. at the time, at which time, &c.) Where 
he resides no one knows, (i. e. the place, at which place.) 
Why they left us is a perfect mystery, (i. e. the reason, for 
which reason.) How he did it, is quite impossible to 
discover, (i. e. the manner, in which manner.) 

Resumers are classified according to the Nouns they 
resume; of course there are as many Resumers as there are 
sorts of Nouns. 

EXAMPLES. 

Resumptive Ordinary. — ^The man that has no music 
in his soul. (i. e. which man*) 

Resumptiyb Declarative. — ^That peace is the only 
legitimate end of war, which may appear to some para- 
doxical-, is an undoubted truth. 

Resumptives Infinitive. — ^To rise early, which has 
always been recommended by the faculty, cannot be too 
much inculcated by the divine. For a man to devote 
himself to so unprofitable an employment, which was an act 
of great absurdity, only shews how great genius may be 
associated with great eccentricity. 

Resumptive Participial. — Rising early, which hai 
always been recommended by the faculty, cannot be too 
much inculcated by the divine. 

Resumptive Attributive. — He observed, I am dying in 
a state of perfect peace; which I trust will console you 
imder this awful event 

Resumptive Material. — ^He said, — " be of good cheer;" 
which are most encouraging words, and which were the more 
endearing, as they fell from the lips of divine benevolence 

Resumptives Referential. — ^He who spoke as man 
never spake. I who speak. Thou who art young. They 
who despise his cruelty. He that spoke. 
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Resumptives are precisely of the nature of Adjectives ; 
and Adjectives may generally be converted into Re- 
sumptives. 

EXAMPLES. 

A good man. 1. e. a man who is good. A loving father, 
i. e. a father ivho is loving. Beaten gold. i. e. gold which 
has been beaten. A youth of excellent parts, i. e. to say 
a youth wfw has excellent parts. Our possessions, i. e. 
the possessions which belong to us. 

RULE. — Co-ordinate Resumptives are separated by 
Commas. They follow the same rules as Co-ordinate 
Adjectives. 

EXAMPLES. 

" He, who made me, whose I sun, and whom I serve, is 
eternal." Who did it, where it was done, how it was done, 
and why it was done, remain an inscrutable mystery. 

OF SUBJECTS. 

A Subject is the first Noun in any sentence in the order 
of consecutive connection, having no relation to any 
preceding Noun to which it is secondary, but having a 
subsequent connection with some Verb. 

There are as many sorts of Subjects as Nouns. 

Subjects Ordinary — ^The day of the Lord will come. 
The triumph of vice is short. God gave the word. 

Subjects Declarative, — ^That time and experience cannot 
alter fools, is become a proverb. It was very unfortunate 
that he could not account for himself on that day. 

Obs. You may transpose the Declarative into the place 
of 'It,' and thereby get rid of the Pronoun. 

Subject Infinitive Incomplete, — To delay was madness. 
It was madness to delay. 

Subject Infinitive Complete. — For you to deceive your 
best friend, naturally alienated him. 

Subject Participial Incomplete, — Riding oa horseback is 
a very healthy exercise. ' « 

Subjects Partic^nal Complete*^^Oux seceding, from the 
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society, gave great offence. Their oppot^ing so just a settle- 
ment of the dispute, defeated all the efforts of their friends 
to serve them. 

In these cases, where a Noun Ordinary can be used, it 
is always more elegant to employ one; as our secession, 
their opposition. 

Subject Attributive, — ^The pupil bitterly complained of 
the severe treatment he had received ; but it procured for 
him only fresh injustice. "It" i. e. complaining 'procured.* 

Subject Material, — "I have fought the good fight," was 
the triumphant exclamation of a dying martyr. 

RULE I. — When a subject consists of various Nouns 
Ordinary, a Comma should separate it from the principal 
Verb. 

RULE 11. — ^Where a Primary Comma has been used, 
and a longer pause is necessary, a Secondary Comma should 
be employed. 

RULE III. — ^In every complex sentence, (generally 
therefore a bad one,) after using the above Comma, and stiU 
requiring a longer pause, the Ternary Comma may be 
employed-, and afterwards, if still needful, the Quaternary; 
but, in no case, ought we to use a Semi-colon or Colon, 
except to divide perfect sentences connected by Con- 
junctions. 

OF RELATIVES. 

These are such words and terms, as express the relation 
or manner of co-existence of any two uiemoers of a sentence. 
They are divided into classes corresponding with the nature 
and number of their Objects; namely, into Attributive, 
Nominal, and Sentential. 

Relatives attributive, are so denominated, from their 
nature; they being Verbs or Attributes. 

EXAMPLES. 

Obs. The Relatives are printed in small capitals, and 
their Objects in Italic. 

He CHASTISED the bay. We proposed that the oficer 
should enter, I only wish them to sectfire their own welfare. 
We BOUGHT the articles at a moderate price. 
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Relatives of this description are commonly termed active 
Verbs. 

RELATIVES NOMINAL ORDINARY. 

Wnn Peter, Avter great delay. Oh no account. By no 
means. According to his sovereign will. Concerning that 
matter. Among all his friends: 

RELATIVES DECLARATIVE. 

"And for*' [that] "I should not deal in her soft laws, she 
did CORRUPT frail nature with a bribe" Sec, Until the day 
in which he was taken up. '* After that he through the 
Holy Ghost, had given commandment,** &c. '^'He com- 
manded that they should not depart from Jerusalem,*' 

RELATIVES INFINITIVE. 

"A ship FOR to be launched.*' For a gentleman's son 
voluntarily to disgrace himself by such associations, produced 
general surprise and regret. 

Observe. — ^We usually convert the Infinitive into a 
Participial, when it is necessary to use a relation before the 
action. In the French Language, most of the relations are 
used before the Infinitive. 

RELATIVES PARTICIPIAL. 

After declining, — by refusing, — on commencing, — in 
blessing them, — for cleaning shoes, — 

RELATIVES SENTENTIAL. 

These are such as have a single sentence, or several sen- 
tences for their Object. They are divided according to the 
number of sentential objects to which they refer, into the 
following sorts; viz: — Simple, Duple, Triple, Quadruple, 
Quintuple, &c. 

RELATIVES SENTENTIAL SIMPLE. 

"Woe is me; for I am a man of unclean lips.** "Con- 
sider her ways; and be wise. Repel force by force; but be 
humane and prudent. His conduct was very cruel ; however 
be temperate and patient. Shall I ever again visit the land 
of my nativity; but why should I encourage the delusive 
hope P 
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RELATIVES SENTENTIAL DUPLE. 

I employed him: because he was strong and hearty; and 
you gave him a good character. ^'Because/' applies to two 
subsequent sentences. The decision is absolute: so that 
you must go; and / must remain. He is very eloquent; 
circumstances seem to favour his attempt; the authorities 
of the country sanction him; and the rich participate in 
the scheme: yet he must fail; and the most disastrous con- 
sequences must afflict his family. 

RELATIVES SENTENTIAL TRIPLE. 

"Wisdom for a man's self, is in many branches thereof* 
a depraved thing: for it is the wisdom of rats, that will he 
sure to leave a house sometime before it /alls; it is the wisdom 
of the fox, that thrusts out the hanger, who digged and made 
room for him; and t^ is the wisdom of crocodiles, that shed 
tears when they would devour: but those who are sui 
amante sinerivali, are frequently unfortunate." "My house 
shall be filled; therefore, go into the highways; invite all 
to come to the feast; and compel them to come in.'' 

RELATIVES SENTENTIAL QUADRUPLE. 

Exalt wisdom: "for she shall promote thee; she shall 
bring thee to honour when thou dost embrace her ; she shall 
give to thine head an ornament of grace; a crown of glory 
shall she deliver to thee" 

Relatives which have Nouns Ordinary or Referential for 
their Objects, are commonly called Prepositions; all others, 
are usually called Conjunctions. 

OF OBJECTS. 

An Object, is that word, phrase, or sentence, to which some 
Relative refers. To ascertain what Object is referred to, 
put the word what after the Relative, and thereby form a 
question; the answer to that question, will be the Object 
of the Relative. 

EXAMPLES. 

They wrote to the Archbishop. Relation, "to*' question, 
to what? answer, "the Archbishop." 'The Archbishop,* 
is the Object of 'to* After the people were dispersed, — 
after what? 'the people were dispersed.* 'The people 
were dispersed,* is the Object of 'After.' I wish for you 
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to comply with his request. For what? 'you to comply 
with his request/ which is the Object of 'for.' By their 
obeying the wishes of the magistrate. By what ? 'their 
obeying the wishes of the magistrate/ 

Objects, like Subjects, are divided into sorts corresponding 
with the Nouns of which they consist; viz: Objects Ordi- 
nary, Declarative, Infinitive, &c, * 

OF ADJUNCTS. 

An Adjunct is a phrase, or portion of a sentence, con- 
sisting of a Relation and its Object; as. Upon his account. 
By them. "After that he had risen from the dead/' For 
you to refuse me so reasonable a request. By their em- 
barking in that wild scheme. Because he refused me. 

Adjuncts are divided like Subjects and Objects, into 
classes corresponding with the Nouns of which they con- 
sist; viz : Ordinary, Declarative, InfinitivQ, Participial, &c. * 

EXAMPLES. 

Adjuncts Ordinary. — At the conclusion, of the service, 
in the morning, the minister, pronounced the benediction, 
with great solemnity. 

1. 'At the conclusion* — 2. 'of the service* — 3. 'in the 
morning,* — 4. 'pronounced the benediction,* — 5. 'with 
great solemnity.* 

Adjuncts Declarative, — ^Before he came, and after they 
lefli, we proposed that they should be held responsible* 

1.. 'Before he came, — 2. 'afl«rthey left,' — 3. proposed, 
that they should be held responsible.' 

Adjuncts Infinitive — ^I wished to walk to his house, and 
for them to return, to inform you of the result. 

1. 'Wished to walk to his house,' — 2. 'for them to 
return/ — 3. in order 'to inform you of the result.' 

Adjuncts ParticipiaL — By carefully observing the 'signs 
of the times,' we avoided those calamities which came on 
others; and by our never failing to caution our neighbours, 
they were subsequently aware of the correctness of our 
tbresight* 

* See Nouns, page 34. 
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1. ' By carefully obserying the signs of the tUnes/ i»'hy 
-our never failing to caution our neighbours.' 

OF ANTECEDENTS. 

Antecedents are the Correlatives of Objects. Relatives, 
which always express a manner of co-existence, naturally 
denote two things represented in a particular order. The 
first is called the Antecedent, the second, the Object. 

In the following examples, the Antecedents are printed 
in small capitals, and their Objects in Italic, 

EXAMPLES. 

If Tou regulate ^ottr desires accordingto Tfi£ Standard of 
nature, you will never be poor. He has visited all Europe-, 
not to survey the sumptuousness of palaces or the 
STATELiNESs of tempUs^, uot to make accurate m basurb-> 
MENTS of the remains [remains] of ancient grandeur, nor to 
form A SCALE of the curiosity [curiosity] of modem art-*, 
nor to collect medals or manuscripts-, but to dive into the 
DEPTHS of dungeons^, to plunge into the infection of 
hospitals-, to survey the mansions of sorrow and pain*, to 
take THE GAUGE AND DiMEVSlons of misery, dependence, and 
contempt-, to remember the forgotten, to attend to the 
neglected', to visit the forsaken, and to compare and collate 
THE DISTRESSES of all men, in all countries. 

Observe. Put who, whom, or what, before any of the 
Adjuncts in the foregoing examples, and you will thereby 
form a question, the answer to which, will be the Antecedent. 

EXAMPLE. 

atJESTIONS. ANTECEDENTS. 

Who— has visited all Europe P He 

What — of palaces P the sumptuousness 

What-~of temples P the stateliness 

What — of the remains? accurate measurements 

What— of curiosity? a scale 

What — of dungeons P the depths 

What-— of hospitals P the infection 

What— of sorrow and pain P the mansions 

What— of misery, dependence, > the gauge and diinen- 

and contempt? ^ sions 
What--of all men^ in all countries ? the distresses 



Observe. Tbe first Antecedent io everv sentence^ from 
which all other parts of the sentence either mediately or 
immediately proceed^ is the principal Subject, or what is 
called the 'nominative' of every sentence. In the fore- 
sting example, ' He' is the principal Subject; and stands 
immediately connected with 'has visited all £uix)pe/ and 
mediately with ' to survey' &c. ' to make* &c. ' to form' &c. 
* to collect' &c. ' to dive' &c. ' to plunge' &c. ' to survey' &c- 
'to take' &c. 'to remember &c. 'to visit' &c. 'to collate* 
isc. which are the olo^^ ^ ^^^ ^ visiting ' all Europe*' 

Observe. The same Noun may be an object to a pre- 
ceding Noun, and an Antecedent to a subsequent one. In 
the foregoing example, the words sumptuousness — accurate, 
dimensions — the remains — a scale — curiosity — the depths, 
&c. are Objects and Antecedents: viz: — Objects to the 
Nouns which precede, & Antecedents to those which follow. 

EXAMPLES. 

fiim to survey the sumftcousness of palaces — Him to 
IbmascALB of the curiosity, kc. — a scale of the cuRiosirrY 
of modem arU 

OF ATTRIBUTES. 

An Attribute, is any act, state of being, circumstance, or 
matter, which is subjoined to a Noun already perfectly, 
defined and completely expressed. This is the grand dis- 
tinction between Adjectives and what are called V erbs and 
^Participles. If we say — He is happy, 'happy' is a|i 
Attribute; because 'He' perfectly determines tne Subject; 
but when we say — a happy man too frequently overlooks 
the sufiTerings of the poor; 'happy' enters into the de- 
scription of the person of whom we are speakings and is 
essentially a part of the Subject. In the latter case, 'happy 
is an Adjective: so that the form of a word, does not 
determine its grammatical nature, but its application in 
fl<mie Sente&eet 

Attributes aije. di'?]ded into Principal and Siibordinalft. 

EXAMPLE. 

ThttfaHmmofpirHsedhj this c<Hiibined tyranny, mmght 
relief by a general appeal to arms. 'Oppressed^ Inc. is an 
Attribute; because it is flabjomed to \m eemplete Noun, 
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'the nation;' it is Subordinate^ because it may be omitted, 
without destroying the integrity of the Sentence^ or affecting 
its veracity : for it is a perfect Sentence without that clause ; 
viz: 'The nation tought relief by a general appeal to arms/ 
'Sought/ however, is the Principal Attribute; because it 
is essential to the very existence and completeness of the 
Sentence. 

RULE I. — Subordinate Attributes should be separated 
from the context by Commas. See the foregoing example. 

RULE 11. — ^No Point greater than a Comma^ should ever 
intervene betwixt the Principal Subject and its Principal 
Attribute. 

ERRONEOUS EXAMPLE. 

*' A divine legislator, uttering his voice from heaven; an 
Almighty Governor, stretching forth his arm to punish or 
reward ; informing us of perpetual rest prepared for the 
righteous, and of indignation and wrath awaiting the 
wicked: these are the considerations which overawe 
the word, which support integrity^ and check guilt.'' - 

The Subject consists of two members, printed in Italic, 
and the Principal Attribute is in small capitals. This 
sentence sounds well; but the Attribute does not agree 
very properly with its Subject: — we can hardly say, 'a 
legislatoi^, and 'a governor,' are 'considerations; and cer- 
tainly, to put Semi-colons and a Colon, betwixt a 
Nominative and its Verb, is to confound all rule a£nd 
principle. 

If in consequence of the length of subordinate clauses, 
a larger pause than the Conuna be necessary, use a 
Secondary or a Ternary Comma ; but never a Semicolon. 

The Sentence corrected as to punctuation, would stiHid 
thus: — 

'A Divine Legislator, uttering his voice from heaven-, an 
Almighty Governor, stretching forth his arm to punish or 
reward-, informing us of perpetual rest prepared hereafter 
for the righteous-, and of mdignation and wrath awaiting 
the wicked-, these are the considerations which overawe the 
world, which support integrity, and check guilt.' 

Attributes are divided into Pure Temporal, Copulative, 
and Material. 
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PuiE^E Temporal, are shall^ shalt^ will, wilt, &c. They 
merely indicate future time. 

Copulative, are such words as serve to conjoin an 
Attribute with its Subject; as — I am happy. I do love. 
They did refuse. She was in love. The house » built. 

Material, are such as express the very fact, or things 
or matter attributed to the Subject; as the words 'happy/ 
'love,' 'refuse/ 'in love/ and 'built.* 

Attributes, are either Absolute or Relative. Absolute, 
when they do not refer to an Object; as — 1 sit. You repine. 
They are miserable. We sympathize. You complain. 
They are commonly called Neuter Verbs. 

Attributes are Relative, which prospectively refer to some 
Object: as — I love her. You chastised him. They said 
that they were justified. We wish them to be careful. 

Attributes are divided into Direct and Inverse. The 
former expresses an action preceded by the agent, and 
followed by the patient; the latter, is preceded by the 
patient and followed by the agent. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The king (/t>mi.ss^(2 the minister. 2. The minister tc^at 
dismissed by the king. 

The words printed in Italic in each example, represent 
the same act ; namely, that of dismission : but in the first 
, example, the action proceeds from the agent before it; viz :— * 
'the -king;' and, in the second, it proceeds from the patient, 
'the minister,' which follows the action. 'The king,' is 
properly said to be active in each instance, and 'the 
minister,' passive; but the action denoted by the Verb, 
cannot be said to be passive, whether its agent precedes or 
succeeds it* 

Now, as the variation in the form of the Verb, is made to 
meet the accident, which, in discourse, must frequently 
happen, of sometimes beginning with the agent, and some- 
times the patient, and of applying the same action to either 
of them, according to circumstances, it is clear, that the 
change of the Verb, only denotes the arrangement of the 
Subject and Object; and not the nature of the action. The 
term Direct, therefore, applies to the Verb, when preceded 
by the agent; and Inverse, when the order of the Nouns 
is inverted. 
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Attributes are divided into Indefinite, Progreisive, and 
Conclusive. 

Indefinite, are such as express^ with regard to time, a 
general fact> which may not be limited to the precise 
present, past, or future.i 

EXAMPLES. 

He works for his living now. He worked for his living 
then. He will work for his living then. 

'Now/ may not mean that 'he' is at that moment at work; 
nor does the word 'then/ refer to any particular period of 
past or future time, when he is actually at work: but the 
Verbs describe a general habit. 

Attributes Progressive, denote actions which are actually 
proceeding, but are not completed. 

EXAMPLES. 

I am digging. I was digging. I shall be digging. 

Attributes Conclusive, denote an action that is finished or 
completed, at the time spoken of. 

EXAMPLES. 

I have digged the garden. I had digged the garden. 
I shall have digged the garden. 

Attributes, like Adjectives, are divided into Co-ordinate 
and Concatenated. [See Adjectives.'] 

EXAMPLES. 

Co-ordinate. I love, admire, and esteem her. 

Concatenated, I most sincerely lamented her death. Here 
the Attribute Primary, is ' lamented.' — Secondary, ' sin- 
. cerely.' — ^Ternary, 'most' 

OF CONJUGATION. 

Conjugation, is the methodical exhibition of some Attri- 
bute with all its variations of form and circumstances. 
There are properly two Conjugations of the English Verb; 
viz: — Direct and Inverse. Each of these consists of three 
classes-, Indefinite, Progressive, and Conclusive.' These 
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are again subdivided into Present^ Past, and Future; and 
the different Tenses, are Singular and Plural; and each 
Number, is of the first, second, or tiiird Person. 

EXAMPLES. 

ATTRIBUTIVE DIRECT. 

Singular. Present Plural, 

1. I teach her ]. We teach her 

2. Thou teachest her 2. You teach her 
9* He teaches her 3. They teaoh her 

Singular, Past, Plural. 

1. I taught her 1. We taught her 

2. Thou taughtest her 2. You taught her 

3. He taught her 3. They taught her 

Singular, Future, Plural, 

1. I shall teach her 1. We shall teach her 

2. Thou wilt teach her 2. You will teach her 
3» He will teach her 3. They will teach her 



Singular, Present Plural, 

1. t am teaching her 1. We are' teaching her 

2. Thou art teaching her 2. You are teaching her 

3. He is teaching her 3* They are teaching her 

Singular. Past. Plural, 

1. I was teaching her 1. We were teaching her 

2. Thou wast teaching her 2. You were teaching her 

3. He was teaching her 3. They were teaching her 

Singular* Future, Plural, 

1. I shall be teaching her 1. We shall be teaching her 

2. Thou wilt be teaching her 2. You will be teaching her 

3. He will be teaching her 3. They will be teaching her 



Singular* Present. Plural, 

K I ha^e taught her 1. We have taught her 

% Thou has taught her 2. You have taught her 

3, He has taught her 3. They have taught her 



Sn^uiar. P^i. Plural. 

}. I had taught her 1. We bad tmght her 

2. Thou hadst taught her 2. You had taught h^ 

3. He had tau^t her 3. They had taught her 

St«^jK2ar. Future, Plural. 

1. I shall have taught her i. We shall have taught her 

2. Thou wilt have taught her 2. Yon will have taught her 

3. He will have taught her 3. They will have taught her 

ATTRIBUTE INVERSE. 



Si$^Ur. Prnent. Plur^f. 

1. I am taught by 1. We are taught hy 

2. Thou art taught t»y 2. You are taught^ hy 
a He is taught by 3. they are tai^t bf 

Singular. Past. Plural. 

|. I was taught by I. We were taught by 

2. Thou wast taught by 2. You were taught l]^ 

3. He was taught by 3. They were taught by 

Singular. Future. Plural. 

1. I shall be taught by 1. We shall be taught by 

2. Thou wilt be taught by 2. Youwillbetau<^tby 

3. He will be taught by 3. They will be taught by 

Sinfuhr* Preuj^* Pl»rah 

] • I am being taught by 1 . We are being taugfrt 1^ 
2. Thou art being taught by 2. Yoti are being taught by 
6. He is being taught by 3. They are being taught by 

Singular. Pt»U Plural. 

hlwm h^g iamgU by W Wi» mi»hei«ir ^vdgUt l^y 
2* Thoiiti»iatbeiiiglBU|^J>yS. Yousmn hmgtei^^Jifc&r 
3* H^vMhetefiiilifhtbgr 3^ fh^m^faaisff taugbtll^ 
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Singular^ Future* Piural, 

1. I shall be beings taught by 1. We shall be being taught 

2. Thou wilt be being taught by 

by 2. You will be being taught 

3. He will be being taught by 

by 3. They will be being taught 

by 



Singular. Present. Plural* 

1. I have been taught by 1. We have been taught by 

2. Thou hast been taught by 2. You have been taught by 

3. He has been taught by ' 3. They have been taught by 

Singular. Past, PluraL 

1. I had been taught by 1. We had been taught by 

2* Thou hadstbeen taught by 2, You had been taught by 
3. He had been taught by 3. They had been taught by 

Singular. Future* PluraL 

1 . I shall have been taught by 1 • We shall have been taught 

2. Thou wilt have been taught by 

by 2» You will have been taught 

3. He will have been taught by 

by 3. They will have been taught 

by 

OF THE CHARACTERISTIC AND MATTER OF 

SENTENCES. 

A child knows that there is an essential difference betwixt 
an assertion^ a question, a command, a wish, and an ex- 
clamation of wonder. Now the Characteristic of any 
Sentence, is that letter, syllable^ word, or arrangement of 
the materials of a ^Sentence, which distinguishes it from 
every other sort of Sentence. 

OF THE ASSERTIVE CHARACTERISTIC. 

The ngn of assertion, is the union of what is called the 
Verb, witti some preceding member of the Sentence; but 
chiefly in the English language, with a preceding and inde* 
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pendent Noun; as — I will punish him. The boy is g6n<^'. 
Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate. 

Observe. — ^Neither the word *I/ nor 'will/ in the first 
example, by itself expresses assertion ; but the union of 
the two by the speaker, does effectually denote it. So 'the 
boy/ joined to the Verb ' is/ and, in the last example^ 
' Heaven/ joined to ' hides/ produces the same effect. As 
a general rule, therefore, in our language. Assertion is pro- 
duced by the union of a Verb to some preceding Subject. 

There are, however, two exceptions to this rule. First, the 
word there joined to a following Verb, will produce assertion, 
although the Subject of that Verb follows it; as ' There were 
set there six water pots. Again, the Verb joined to a pre^ 
ceding Adjunct, makes an assertion : as — On that account, 
will I proceed against him. 

CHARACTERISTIC, INTERROGATIVE. 

This is the effect of placing the Verb be/ore its Subject : 
as— 'i^m 1 my brother's keeper?' 'Lovest thou me?' It 
is also the effect of using one of the following words before 
A Sentence ; viz : — ^Who, whose, whom, what> which, when, 
where, why, how, &c. as — ^Who did it ? Why art thou cast 
down? 

Sometimes an Assertive is converted into an Interrogative, 
merely by the tone of the voice; as — Then you wrote it 
yourself? 

CHARACTERISTIC, DIRECTIVE. 

This is effected by the Verb, which takes the lead in the 
Sentence, and is uttered with particular emphasis; as — 
^ Out, out, brief candle/ 'Away to the mountains, away/ 
That is, be out, — and, go away. 

CHARACTERISTIC, OPTATIVE. 

This is effected by such words, as — O that, O may. May, 
O for, as — 'O that they were wise.* O may thy name be 
e'er revered. May the king live for ever. O for a thousand 
tongues, to sing, &c. 

CHARACTERISTIC, EXCLAMATIVE. 

This is usually, either the word Oh ! What! Ah ! How ! 
or even an Adjective uttered with peculiar energy. As — 
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Oh, the monster! What a monster! Ah, the wretch! 
Detestable ruffian ! 

If the Characteristics in the foregoing examples, were 
abstracted, th^ sentences would have no individual charac- 
ter whatever. 

OF THE MATTER. 

The Matter, is any part of the Sentence, which merely 
expresses the thing asserted, enquired^ directed, wished, or 
which is the subject of Exclamation. 

Observe. — ^The matter may be the same, and the Charac- 
teristics vary : for instance, the thing talked about, may be 
your happiness, or your being happy. If we affirm it, 
then we say — 

Assertive. — ^You are happy. 

If it is the subject of enquiry, then we say — 
Interrogative. — Are you happy ? 

If it be the thing directed, we say — 

Directive. — ^Be thou happy. 

If it be the thing wished for, or desired, we say — 

Optative. — O that you were happy. 

If we would express our wonder at your being happy, we 
say — 

Exclamative. — How happy are you! 

If we would make a mere Noun of the expression, we say 

Noun Ordinary. — ^Your happiness affords me great 
satisfaction. 

Noun Declarative. — ^That you are happy, affords me great 
pleasure — 

Noun Infinitive.-c-For you to be happy, will indeed 
crown my joy. 

Noun Participial, Subject. — Your being happy, delights 
us all. 

Noun Participial, Object, — ^I rejoice at your being happy. 
Here it is governed by the Preposition 'at. 
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In the Latin, Greeks and some other languages^ the verb 
by itself, has the power of expressing assertion. The 
pronoun is involved in the verb It would seem, that such 
languages, were spoken long before they were written ; so 
that their verbs and pronouns, by that abridgment which 
springs from rapid utterance, were mingled; and when the 
language was reduced to writing, the pronouns became 
parts of the verbs, instead of being separate words. 

We are not aware, that any previous writer has distin- 
guished betwixt the characteristic and matter of 
sentences* It is, however, a subject of importance, and 
a knowledge of it, is essential to a thorough understanding 
of the verb, a definition of which, according to the most 
philosophical writer on grammar, is, even in the present 
advanced state of science, a desideratum. 

OF NEGATIVES. 

I'hese are words thrown in to disjoin an Attribute from 
its Subject; they generally precede the Material Attribute. 

EXAMPLES. 

I do not love her. They will not go. You are not happy. 

Sometimes the Negative is prefixed to the Subject; as — 
JVo man was there, JVone can believe him. 

Sometimes it is joined with the Sentential Relative ; as — 
I shall go unless you forbid me. i. e. if you do not forbid 
me. 



CHAPTER III. 



OF LANGUAGES AND DIALECTS. 

This Alphabet will undoubtedly be of great use in 
exhibiting a perfect reading of the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
French, Italian, German, Spanish, and most other languages, 
as well as the dialects of Scotland, Ireland, Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, Somerstshire, Cornwall, &c. &c. 

With regard to the Hebrew, and several other languages, 
there is a sound which never occurs in our own tongue, viz : 
CAPH, represented in the Hebrew by 3. By attending to 
the following rules, the sound is easily pronounced. Put the 
organs of speech into the position of k, immediately before 
it is pronounced, by closing the throat ; but do not utter 
any sound : having carefully complied with this direction, 
open the passage a very little way, and strongly force the 
breath through the aperture ; and you will thereby pro- 
nounce the Welch ch, or in the Hebrew, a ; which we 
represent by ?. 

Every scholar knows the difficulty which he has to 
encounter in acquiring a correct delivery of the learned 
languages. There is in fact, no universally admitted 
standard. Jews pronounce the Hebrew very differently 
from christian professors; so much so, that the one would 
be scarcely intelligible to the other. The Philosophic 
Alphabet enables us to pourtray the pronunciation of 
both. The same observations apply to the Latin language ; 
which is pronounced at the universities very differently 
from the learned upon the Continent^ as well as from 
the Catholic Priests of our .own country. We have 
thought it expedient to give specimens in the Latin, which 
while they exhibit each style of pronunciation, demonstate 
the universal applicability of this character. 

Those who have noticed the conversation of foreigners, 
must have observed how rare it is to find a single instance. 
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of freedom from fonnality, and from that peculiarity of 
delivery, which generally characterizes it. 

The pronouncing dictionaries, so far from assisting to 
remove the difficulty, actually encrease it, by the manner 
in which they pourtray sounds. There is hardly a page in 
Walkers dictionary, which does not contain words, the 
pronunciation of which, is so very improperly described, 
that if imitated, it would draw down upon the speaker, the 
charge of pedantry, or most ridiculous affectation. Thus 
the word 

Abbacy is pronounced .^^^^ instead of ,^j''*^«' 
Abacus is pronounced fj^V'^'' instead of fj-^'*'^ 
Abaft i» pronounced .9^7/ instead of -^^/Z 

Abracadabra, '^m 7'"^*- instead of ^^/ V-"^ 
Absonant, is pronounced !^]^^^f^n instead of f-^^'^PU 
Abstergent, ^rd^^V^^n instead of ^rd^H/'^n 

Academy, ^^T^f/'^ instead of yyjf'n.-pTv 

It is universally observed, how very differently the same 
word is uttered, when emphatical and unemphatical. Thus 
the word o/, in the following examples, is first pronounced 
yy and secondly '^y, 1st. I do not speak to, but of him. 
2nd. I speak of him, and not of you. These variations 
const antfy occur; and a foreigner can only learn the 
difference, by seeing words in sentences : in pronouncing 
dictionaries, the difference cannot be seen. 

The Pronunciation of the French Language, which is 
commonly asserted by its professors, to be unattainable, 
without a skilful master, and an intercourse with Parisians, 
is pourtrayed by this Alphabet, without the least difficulty, 
and with so much accuracy, as clearly to point out the 
distinction between the language of the city and that of 
the suburbs; and in addition to this advantage, the means 
of representing the sounds, are so simple and certain, that 
a child of eight or nine years of ag'e, would be able, after 
six months practice of the Philosophic Alphabet, to read. 
French, panted in it, with all the ease and propriety of a 
skilful master. The Italian, Spanish, German, &c. are 
represented with equal precision; and the peculiarities of 
each, rendered easy of acquisition. 
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GENESIS, CHAP. I. 

: l)K-'»n^i niK-^T crrf?{c lotri a 
J Ittm pai *TiKn pa CD^nbx Sid^i stid-o iwh-hk id^k »i>i t 

: CD^o*? o*n pa ^3D %in D^nn lira v^p^ \t o^h'tk iok^i a i 

; p-%Ti rp^ 'jjnD irx 

n icra^n n«ini tik cnpn-^K cynipn nnn» D^nn iip^ ovifjK "tok^ to a 

♦* 3its-o D^rfrtt KYI cr»^ Kip D^»n nip»Si p» m^^ o^nf?K Kipi ^ 
<13 rwrj; ^ls vr pit mo 3t7r ^on v^KH Nwnn o^nVx dok^i 8f 

"»>isnt itt^K ^is-nttrp vpi iwoS jrtr jnr» aw wm yi^n Ksnni a^ 

^tt^^ttr 01' ipa-^n^i ai;'-M'i a> 
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GENESIS, CHAP. I, 

pucx^ v^YV-j/ u,u^iyh^ ^^\>p ; y-^yyfk^ u^f^p ^i^f yo^ 
Y^'fyLM^ **<vv^p y'*^pL^ ^jji yiA,u% t>uju2, yyW'^ l^ocumv^ 

pt-^cuzyt, f^y^n^p vuv^viiVL'nji^y^^.vy^ui/'vit^ '^pp^'^'^p ^Vfj^y 

f^'i^^^ Y^^^^^y^ "^p^y ^pp^^V'p "^y^]/ p^^y^ yvpyn^yi. 

pyeiif^L^'Vt/^ 

py^»^y.y>f^uj^ top yit^TL.- 
y^pu^^ ^^o7t.p tyvpj. ^'p^^V'p j^^/^**** ""-y^-^p^V-l 

f.t^'V et^pp^p put,^ uy^7i.p fr^-g^p- 

y-^pfff '^-n.p ppQ ^vpu4^v 2^tuyu< Qlu^p pt^pru.yt. 

p^^^^ £iia--t/i^?i- u^u^ %zp%Ompo ^i^'n^jU'^ p^^-'^p *^^V^p 
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THS 
TOY OMHPOr OAYrSEIAS PAfSlAlA. 
ANAPA fjL9i tmws, Movo-cl, tfoKut^wov, oq fici^a iroXXft 

noAX«;v ^ avO^tfVtfv i^y ajTiotj xm foov tyw 
XlohKet $' oy ip tfovtu iret^u aXytet ov xeuret ^VfJLOP, 
'A^vfAtfoq 1)1' n 4^vx^f Hctt yooTov trctt^m' 
'A?^' ovy uq tra^ovq tffVffeiro, »t/Aiyo$ vt^, 
Avru» yet^ fftpBTt^atv etreta'QciKn/i(rt9 oXovro* 
Nijinoi^ ot HotTObPovq wt^iovoi 'HiXtoto 

T6;y otfAotfy yt^ i&f«, ^^d^rc^ A(0(^ itsri xar DfA»v. 

£yd oXXot /xiy vantq, o^-ot f t;7ov ounvy oXiO^oy^ 
Ouo( lapty, ToXe/xoy Tf inftvyorsi ri^i SotAaaaoty* 
Toy ^' oiQV, voffTov xf;^i)fAiyoy )i^e yvpMTioq, 

'£y avia^'t yXof v^otcTi^ 7u»Xd((o/xfy)i ^roaiv nvon, 
*A\>i oTf ^ iTDf ifXOc^ 7i^(vAo/Aiwy lyidWTtfy^ 
Ttf 01 tietxXuo'urro Siot otxoi^ yic0'O«» 
£»( 'idoMcuy^ ov^* lyfidt vtfvyiMvoi viiv at^TiUp, 
Km fAura oy^y ftXoi^r Scoi ^' EXiatgoy avayrEf, 
No0'^f noait^£e«yo{* o^' aavtf^sq /xEyiaiyey 
'Ayrtdtoy 'o)k;;i|i, wago; t)y ydwd^y mtaQat, 
'AAA' /Aiy A»9(09r»$ /xfr<xi«9f rnXoO* loyra;, 
AiOiovo^^ rot iix^a Meuotrai, taxfltrot av^^up, 
0» fAfy hfffofMVQv wt^tovoq, 01 ^ dcyiorro;, 
'Ayrtotfy ravfut m xeu a^puuf tKavofA0iK' 
£yd' oyt ri^ro ^a»ri vet^fjupoq* oi ^ ^ oAAot 
Zqy«^ ur faTCupoKiv 'OKvjMnoci «fip«oi doviv. 
Toi^ ^ fAvOtfy 9)^t fMcm^ftyJjytff Tf Snrv ri* 
Myi|0'd(To yo^ ie«ra dv/xoy afivfAOPo^ AtyioOoto, 
Toy p* 'Ayajxiftyoyij^f riAixAt/roc iitTay* 'O^ioDjj' 
Tou oy' i'mfAn^^nq, ccbti' aOatyAToi^-i fAtravicb' 
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j^yn, ju. f^yyf ^-TL^u- If-/^^// ''lll^y}?'^ i^^/ ^^» 

J 
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P. YTRG. MAR. iENEIDOS. Lib. VI. 

Sic pater Anchises, atque haec mirantibus addit : 

Aspice, ut msignis spoliis Marcellus opimis 

Ingreditor, yietorque Tiros supereminet omnes ! 

Hie rem Romanam, magno tnrbante tumultu> 

Sistet eques ; stemet P(biios> Gallumque rebellem 

Tertiaque arma patri suspendet capta Quirino^ 

JLtque hie ^neas (unk namque ire yidebat 

Egregium fonn4 jayenem, et fulgentibus armis, 

Sed frons laeta parum, et dejecto lumiiia yultu) 

Quis^ pster> iUe, yirum qui sic comitatur euntem P 

Filius P anne aliquis magn^ de stirpe nepotum P 

Quis strepitus circa comitum ! quantum instar in ipso est ! 

Sed noxatraxaput tristi eircumyolat umbr^ 

Tum pater Anchises lacrimis iugiiessus obortis 

O nate, ingentem luctum ne qusere tuorum : 

Ostendent terris bunc tantiim Fata, neque ultra 

Esse sinent. Nimium yobis Romana propagp 

Visa potens> Superi^ propria beac si dona fuissent. 

Quantos ille yiri^ magnam Mayortis ad urbem 

Campus aget gemitus ! yel quae, Tiberine, yidebis 

Funera> cum tumulum prasterlabere recentem! 

Nee puer Iliac^ quisquam de gente Latinos 

In tantum spe toilet ayos: nee Romula q^ondam 

UUo se tantum tellus jactabit alumno. 

Heu pieta&! heu prisca fides ! inyictaque bello 

Dextera ! non illi quisquam se impune tulissei 

Obyius amiato ; sen cum pedes iret inbostem» 

Seu spumantis equi foderat calcaribus armos. 

Heu, miserande puer! si qua Fata aspera rumpas, 

Tu Marcellus eiis. Manibus date Illia plenis ; 

Furpureos spargam flores, animamque nepotis 

His saltern accumulem donisi, et fiing^ inani 

Munere. 
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i^^jtoj i^cu/b; ^^>/^«/ j"^p^, l^'^yyp/^^^'^ ^'^i'^i^^'p' 

^u.gr ff^f^ i^u.^u ^tyi,^^ w^ 'i^^:j['^ ^vi/'^y^-yy^fp'^'' 

^*'/' ^'"/'^/^ t-^^^O-Jt J/.y^^^t ry'^y^LU.^t. '^^7-1/2*^^' 

•^j'/^'^ ^f^i'> i-"--^/^^ ^'^^"^ T^'^/^/ ^/ ^^7^^, 

jf^l^^jyivv tif!:fp^p yyry^^ '^y^pypf^^ y^^^^ 

pcxyyu ' 
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P. VIRO. MAR. ^NEIDOS, Lib. VI. 

Sic pater Ancbises, atque hsec mirantibus addit ; 

Aspice^ ut insignis spoliis Marcellus opimis 

Injj; .fcditiir, victorque viros supereminet omnes ! 

Ilic rem Romauam, magno turbante tumultu, 

Sistet eques stern et Pobdos, Gallumque rebellem ; 

Tertiaque arma patri suspendet capta Quirino. 

Atque hic iEneas (un^ namque ire vidtbat 

Egrecfium form^ juvenem, et fulgentibus armis, 

Sed frons Iseta parum^ et dejecto lumina vultu) 

Quis, pater, ille, virum qui sic comitatur euntem ? 

Filius P anne aliquis magnet de stirpe nepotum P 

Quis strepitus circa comitum ! quantum instar in ipso est 

Sed nox atra caput tristi circumvolat umbr^. 

Tum pater Ancbises lacrimis ingressus obortis : 

O rate, injrentem luctum ne quaere tuorum; 

Ostendent terris bunc 4anti^m Fata, neque ultra 

Esse sinent. Nimium vobis Romana propago 

Visa potens, Superi, propria baec si dona fuissent. 

Quantos ille virAm magnam Mavortis ad urbem 

Campus aget o^emitus ! vel quae, Tiberine, videbis 

Funera, cum tumulum praeterlabere recentem! 

Nee puer Iliac^ quisquam de gente Latinos 

In tan tum spe toilet avos : nee Romula quondam 

UUo se tan tum tellus jactabit alumno. 

Heu pietas! heu prisca fides ! invictaque bello 

Dextera ! non illi quisquam se impune tulisset 

Obvius armato ; seu cum pedes iret in bostem, 

Seu spumantis equi foderet calcaribus armos. 

Heu, miserande puer ! si qua Fata aspera rumpas^ 

Tu Marcellus eris. Manibus date lUia plenis; 

Purpureos spargam flores, animamque nepotis 

His saltern accumulem donis, et fungar inani 

Munere. 
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i.ry*Jivj ^fcn,a.; t-^y^}^) ^?V^^, l/^'/ypt^^ l^^J^y^P'' 

^>/^/^''/C^ l^^'^lO.^P'f. t.Xv^U'^J^j^ frtCj/f^frC^lij-^' 

'^//W/' "-H^D^V '^P^*'' /-^ pri^'^'^'^ f^}f)^p 
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TELEMAQUE. liv. i. 

La grotte de la d^esse 6toit sur le penchant dune colline : 
de 1^ on d6couvroit la mer, quelqnefois claire et tmie 
comme une glace, quelqnefois foUement irrit^e contre les 
rochers, o^ elle se brisoit en g^missant et 61evaat «es vagues 
comme des montagnes : dun autre c6t^> om voyoit une 
riviere oil se formoient des ties bord^es de tilletUs fleuris et 
de hauts peupliers qui portoient leurs t^tes superbes jusque 
dans les nues. Les divera catiaax qui formoient -ces ties 
sembloient se jouer dans la campagne, les uns rouloient 
leurs eaux elaires ayec rapidit6; d'autres avoient une eau 
paisible et dormante ; d autres, par de longs d6tours> re- 
venoient sur leurs pas comme pour remonter vers leur source 
et sembloient ne pouvoir quitter ces bords enchant^s. On 
appercevoit de loin des collines et des montagnes qui se 
perdoient dans les rues, et dont la figure bizarre formoit un 
horizon k souhait pour le plaisir des yeux. Les nMmtagnes 
Toisines itoient eouvertes de pampre vert qui pendoit en 
festons : le raisin, plus ^clatant que la pourpre^ ne pouvoit 
se cachersous les feuilles, et la vigne^toitaccabl^esous son 
fruit Le figuier, Polivier, le grenadier, et tous les autres 
arbres, couvroient la campagne, et en faisoient un grand 
jardin. 
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p%Lb T^t* yi€ y^' uu I^T^Lf /'W P'n^ yWV^ ^^ a^nuy 

ie« j/Orf »i>^ <£, ^% y^y^i/^'^y i^'y^ jivh^ I'^'^^yi/'^'*'^ ^ ^^ 

yycfLi. y^ y, n^^ y^ ^yu %^ yvyu tA. yu ^^'^, ^ y- 

v^ ^ hf^yf* ^"^ ^^^ P^^' y^ W**' y^^y^p^, y^ 
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FAVOLA IX. 

La B08A, B LO SPINO 



■ »(P« * 



Quanto si mostra men taDto h piil bella. 

Tasbo. 

CiNTA di spine ravide. 

In denso cespo ascosa* 

Qual Verginella timida, 

Fiorla purpurea Rosa. 
Si folta ricoprivala 

La siepe d ogni intomo, 

Che appena un raggio languido 

Vi trasparia del giomo. 
Gik dai sottili screpoli 

Del verde estremo ammanto 

I/ascoso sen purpureo 

Si discopriva alquanto : 
Del bel Cespuglio ombrifero 

Entro la stanza oscura 

Crescea quasi inyisibile, 

Ma piii crescea sicura. 
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EL PADRO NUESTRO. 

Padre nuestro que est^ en los Cielos> santificado sea 
tu nombre, venga nos el tu reino'hagase tu voluntad asi en 
la tierra como en el Cielo. El pan nuestro de cada did 
dadnosle y perdonanos nuestras deudas asl como nosotros 
perdonamos a nuestros deudores y no nos dejes caer en la 
tentacien, mas libranos de mal. Amen. 



I 

» 
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The Philosophic Character will be found a most powerful 
instrument in teaching the pronunciation of the living 
languages. It will be essential to that class of persons, 
whose circumstances preclude their employing a master. 

By the use of books, in which the pronunciation of the 
French, Spanish, German, Italian, &c. is most accurately 
exhibited, the learner may pursue his own course of 
education, without having to wait upon a master, who will 
dole out one hour's instruction, at a price, which a poor man 
cannot possibly pay, and at an inconvenience which can 
only be understood by those who have found their progress 
constantly impeded by the necessity of such periodical 
instruction. 

By the plan here suggested, the ardent aspirer after 
knowledge, pursues his own course, at all times, and under 
all the circumstances which are placed at his command. 
He can rise early, or sit up late, — he may devote one hour 
or ten. 

It has been said, that without the example of natives, it 
is quite impossible to acquire a correct delivery of the 
languages they teach. There is some truth in this; but 
the Philosophic Alphabet approaches so near to accuracy, 
even in the two or three sounds, which are difficult to ex- 
plain and exhibit, and with respect to the rest, is so perfect, 
that a learner, may, without fearing the formation of any 
bad habit, venture to trust himself to its guidance, resting 
assured, that one or two lessons from a master, will fully 
enable him to speak the particular language he is learning, 
(if not without evidence of his being a foreigner,) with no 
difficulty as to his being understood. Besides, those few 
difficult sounds will be exemplified at the very commence- 
ment of such works as are published ; and the learner, may, 
if he please, acquire a knowledge of them from a native, 
before he begins the study of the language ; and as those 
sounds, will, in the Philosophic Alphabet, always be repre- 
sented by the same signs, the learner may constantly keep 
them in view, and avoid acquiring any imperfect utterance. 

Hereto is annexed, a specimen of a book of conversations 
in the French language. The pronunciation of the French, 
is accurately expressed by an opposite column for the use of 
Englishmen ; and the bnglish translation, is elegantly de- 
noted for the use of foreigners. The same principle will 
apply equally to all other languages. 
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FRENCH. 



} 



Quel temps fait-il ? 

Quelle sorte de temps fait-il ? 

II fait beau. 

II fait beau temps. 

II fait un temps superbe. 

II fait le plus beau temps du 

monde. 
Nous aurons une belle jour* 

ii6e. 
Le temps se couvre, 
Le ciel est tout couvert de 

nuages. 
II va pleuvoir. 
II pleut. 
II ne pleut pas. 
II pleut k verse. 
II fait mauvais temps* 
II fait un temps afFreux. 
II fait bien mauvais temps. 
II ^claire. 
II tonne. 

Nous aurons de Torage. 
II fait de I'orage. 
Entendez-vous le tonnerre ? 
Le temps commence k s'^- 

claircir. 
Le temps s'^claircit. 
Le temps s'616ve. 
Le soleil commence k parai- 

tre.' 
Voyez quel superbe arc-en- 

ciel! 
Le temps est remis au beau. 



} 



nfi^u vu ^l/ • 

"it^ jiu -hv^ ^**' 

thu j(ju ruh o^^^. i-'HtH/l * 

^ vu yv M/X ^v^ y^^ 'vv 

rn 



"i^i/ J^l/ (/(/X' OL • 

W./ ^ ri/h l'^^ tM,x» 
"no u^LLu^' 

^y Y^ 7"^ y^ip ' 

p i.yyuA^ ^^'pL2.t. c ^^^y • 



ppyu4 yuy *''^^]f ^1/^ 



I'l^ 
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What weather is it ? 
What sort of weather is it ? 
It is fine weather. 



ENGLISH. 



It is charming weather. 

It is most delightful weather. 

We shall have a fine day. 

The sky gets cloudy. 
The sky is very cloudy 

It is going to rain. 

It rains. 

It does not rain. 

It pours. 

It is bad weather. 

It is dreadful weather. 

It is very bad weather. 

It lightens. 

It thunders. 

We shall have a storm. 

Here is a storm. 

Do you hear the thunder ? 

The weather begins to clear 

up. 
The weather is clearing up. 
The weather is brightening. 
The sun begins to shine. 

See what a beautiful rainbow. 

It is fine weather again. 



C7L, yvu uh "v yt^'h 2^' 

p i,7i^ C7^^ "o Y'^^^'^y^'^y ^/^yi^* 
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FRENCH. 



1 fait un temps doux. 

1 fait bleu chaud. 

1 fait une chaleur ^touffante. 

1 fait un brouillard 

1 fait un biouillard 6pais. 

1 grele. 

1 neige. 

1 ne neige pas. 

1 gele. 

La glace est 6paisse. ' 
La riviere est prise. 

1 d^gele. 

1 fait crotte. 
La neige se fond. 

1 fait mauvais marcber. 
Le pave est glissant. 

1 fait du vent. 

1 fait beaucoup de vent, 

1 fait froid. 

1 fait bien froid. 

1 fait extr^mement froid. 

1 fait un froid sec. 

1 fait beaucoup de poussi^re. 
Quelle heure est-il. 
Ayez la complaisance de me 
dire quelle heure il est. 



^ 7"^ l'^ ^^y^"" 

uc- 2<^^ i,ec lie.* 

7 ^y "^y u< 7-'^K/' 

p U4C0 yv byyvu/LL'hv ^v V^V^i/ 

pt^y ^y ^ «<• 
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ENGLISH. 



It is mild. 
It is very hot. 
It is sultry hot. 
It is foggy. 
There is a thick fog. 
It hails. 
It snows. 
It does not snow. 
It freezes. 
The ice is thick. 
The river is frozen. 
It thaws. 
It is dirty. 

The snow is melting. 
It is bad walking. 
The stones are slippery. 
The wind blows 
The wind is very high. 
It is cold. 
It is very cold. 
It is excessively cold. 
It is dry and cold weather. 
It is very dusty. 
What o'clock is it. 
Have the goodness to tell me 
what o'clock it is. 



^/-^ v'^ r'yi' 
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SELECT SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS. 

Diligence, industry, and proper improvement of time, are 
material duties of the young. 

The acquisition of knowledge, is one of the most 
honourable occupations of youth. 

Whatever useful or engaging endowments we possess, 
virtue is requisite, in order to their shining with proper 
lustre. 

Virtuous youth, gradually brings forward accomplished 
and flourishing manhood. 

Sincerity and truth form the basis of every virtue. 

Disappointments and distress are often blessings in 
disguise. 

Change and alteration form the very essence of the world. 

True happiness is of a retired nature, and an enemy to 
pomp and noise. 

In order to acquire a capacity for happiness, it must be 
our first study to rectify inward disorders. 

Whatever purifies, fortifies also the heart. 

From our eagerness to grasp, we strangle and destroy 
pleasure. 

A temperate spirit, and moderate expectations, are 
excellent safeguards of the mind, in this uncertain and 
changing state. 

There is nothing, except simplicity of intention, and 
purity of principle^ Uiat can stand the test of near approach 
and strict examination. 

The value of any possession, is to be chiefly estimated, by 
the relief which it can bring us in the time of our greatest 
need. 

No person who has once yielded up the government of 
his mind, and given loose reign to his desires, and passions 
can tell how far these may carry him. 
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^"yr^v^f- '^n'"'i\r- *^/^Tf '^mm^n ^fj%f' 

^V."'/''^ ^y^r^ -^ "^-fl^T/^ "^Ji^y^fi^ cn.^'v^u.t.^ p^^ 

^o^jr, '^Jf;t^yuy^ru^ji^p x^'v puyn. u.i.'^t. n/pyv cxp^^- 
<^^!!f^l^ ^^lY^^, Z?^^*^* .^v V'^ **# ' 

^z^^ 'i.^ ^l/v^'Ti^y, vv /**;' ^/^>? V^ Z^"-/ 4 ^'^^ 
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Tranquillity of mind is always most likely to be attained, 
when the business of the world is tempered with thoughtful 
and serious retreat. 

He who would act like a wise man, and build his house 
on the rock, and not on the sand, should contemplate 
human life, not only in the sunshine, but in the shade. 

Let usefulness and bene6cence, not ostentation and vanity, 
direct the train of your pursuits. 

To maintain a steady and unbroken mind, amidst all the 
shocks of the world, marks a great and noble spirit 

Patience, by preserving composure within, resists the 
impression which trouble makes from without. 

Compassionate affections, even when they draw tears 
from our eyes for human misery, convey satisfaction to the 
heart. 

They who have nothing to give, can often afford relief to 
others by imparting what they feeL 

Our ignorance of what is to come, and of what is really 
good or evil, should correct anxiety about worldly success. 

The veil which covers from our sight the events of suc- 
ceeding years, is a veil woven by the hand of mercy. 

The best preparation for all the uncertainties of futurity, 
consists in a well-ordered mind, a good conscience, and a 
cheerful submission to the will of heaven. 

The chief misfortunes that befall us in life, can be 
traced to some vices or follies which we have committed. 

Were we to survey the chambers of sickness and distress, 
we should often find them peopled with the victims of 
intemperance and sensuality, and with the children of 
vicious indolence and sloth. 

Man, in his highest earthly glory, is but a reed floating 
on the stream of time, and &rced to foUow every new 
direction of the current. 
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EXTJIACTS FI^QM QSSIAN. 

Dayghter of Hieaveii, fe^ act thpu! the silemce of thy 
face IS pleasa^^* Thou comest forth in thy loyeliness. 
The stars attend thy blue coarse in the east. The clouds 
rejoice in thy presence, vO imooa: they brighten their dark 
hxp^irq ^id^. Whp is l^e %hee in l^eavex^, M^ht of ^he 
silent night P The .^tars are as^n(^ed in thy pias^tei^ce. 
They ti:^ away their sparkling eyes. Whither dost thou 
retiriB from thy course, when the darkness of thy coun- 
tenance grows ? Hast thou thy halX like Ossian P DweQest 
thou ^l the ^hado^ of gri^P Qave tby ifisteiB faUenirpm 
heaven P Are they whp rejoioed wi^h thei^ at msb% m 
jj^oreP Ifes! they have fallen^ fair Hght; and thou dost 
often retire to mourn. But thou thyself, shak fail one 
night; and leave thy blue path in heaven* The stais wiU 
t];^en H^ up ihe^ \^A\9 '^^7 ^^ ^^^ a^h wed ia thy 
presence, will rejoice. T^ou art Qoyr 9kitb^ with thy 

brightness. Look from thy gates in the sky. Burst the 
cloud, O wind ! that the daughter of night may look forth; 

that the shaggy mountains may brighten; and the ocean 

roU its wKite wai^s in light. 

^8 xoU ^ thoii^isaOLd sFSkve^ to tV^ xpck;^, s^ Swf rn^i'^ host 
cw© op- M naeejts ^ ro<?k a %uj?an4 V^ves, so Erin met 
Swarran of speq.j;s. ipeath raises all bis voices around ; and 
mixes with the sounds of shields. Each hero is a pillar of 
dadaiess : the swoi^, abepan of^e in, h\s,h^ad. T^^e %ld 
echoes from, wi^. ^ ^ng, ae a hiu^dr^^ kanuDojei;^ Ihfi^ 
rise by turqs, op th^. red J^on. of the furnace. Who are these 
on Lena s heajtb^ these so gloomjr and dark ? Who are 
these like two clouds, and their swords Hke ligbtoinj^ above 
tbemP The little hills are troifbl^daroi^nd; ^he iw;k» 
tremble with all their moss. Who is it Ijut o^^n«jso»,«p,d 
th(B car-borne cjaef ctf iarkjtP MaJoy axe theanjfjjpus ^es 
of tfeeif fr^endfi, as. the^j ^^e! t>jBm^ dun^ w ^^^. ¥^?^- ^^^ 
night conceiiis the chiefs in clouds, and ends the dreadful 

fight 
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POPE'S MESSIAH. 

Ye nymphs of Solyma, begin the song : 
To heavenly themes sublimer strains belong. 
The mossy fountains^ and the sylvan shades^ 
The dreams of Pindus and th' Aonian maids. 
Delight no more. — O thou my voice inspire. 
Who touch'd Isaiah's hallow'd lips with fire. 

Rapt into future times, the bard begun : 
A virgin shall conceive, a virgin bear a son ; 
From Jesse's root behold a branch arise. 
Whose sacred flow'r with fragrance fills the skies : 
Th' etherial spirit o'er its leaves shall move, 

« 

And on its top descends the mystic dove. 
Ye heavens ! from high the dewy nectar pour ; 
And in soft silence shed the kindly show'r. 
The sick and weak, the healing plant shall aid ; 
From storms a shelter, and from heat a shade. 
All crimes shaU c«ase, and ancient fraud shall fail; 
Returning justice lift aloft her scale; 
Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend. 
And white-rob'd innocence from heaven descend. 
Swift fly the years, and rise th' expected morn ! 
Oh spring to light; auspicious babe, be bom. 
See, nature hastes her earliest wreaths to bring. 
With all the incense of the breathing spring: 
See, lofly Lebanon his head advance; 
See, nodding forests on the niountains dance ; 
See, spicy clouds from lowly Sharon rise. 
And CarmePs flow'ry top perfumes the skies. 
Hark! a glad voice the lonely desert cheers ; 
Prepare the way ; a God, a God appears. 
A God, a God ! the vocal hills reply ; 
The rocks prodaim th' approaching Deity. 
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THE HERMIT. . 

At the close of the day, when the hamlet is still. 

And mortals the sweets of forgetfiilnfess prove ; 
When nought but the torrfent is heard bn the hill> 

And nought but the nightingale's song ih the grove ; 
*Twas thus by the cave of the mountain afar; 

While his harp rung symphonious, a heniiit begin ; 
No more with himself op with nature at war. 

He thought as a s^ge, tbo' he felt ds a marfk 

Ah ! why all abandon'd to darkness and tvo; 

Why^ lone Philomela, that languishing fall P 
For spring shall return, and a Idver bestbW, 

And sorrow no loiigar thy bosom ilithral. 
But if pity inspire thee, reiiew the sad lay ; 

Mourn, sweetest complainer, man c^lls thee to mourn ; 
" O sooth him, w&ose pleasured, lik6 thine, padd awcty : 
Full quickly they pass ; but they n6ver retiirn. 

Now giidiiig remote, on the verge of the sky. 

The moon, half extingfushed^ her cxesceni displays ; 
But lately 1 marked, when majestie on highi 

She shone, and the planets were lost in her blaze. 
^ Rofi ony ttiotif fkif orb, and with gladness pursue 
The path tbaft cblidtiofe thee tv splendour agjiin ; 
But mani'ff ffufc^ ^lo^^; \vhftt change shall renew! 
" Ah fool! to^ ekuK? in H glo^ry mymn. 

'Tis night, and the lan^iscafie is Idvely n^ iafyte : 

I mourn ; but ye wo6<ilaAd^, I mourtf B(6i fbf yon ; 
For mom is approaohmg> yotir chafikis to' rtetof^. 

Perfumed ^th ft-es^ fr^ratnde; a'nxl glitt^rfiig^ With d&w. 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter, t riiOfitii\ 

Kind nature the embryo blossom WilJ save ; 
But when shall spring visit the mbnUring tfrn*? 

O when shall day dkwh dn the night of the gtaveP 
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PROVIDENCE VINDICATED IN THE PRESENT STATE OF MAN. 

Heav'n from all creatores hides the book of fate. 

All but the page prescrib'd, their present state ; 

From brutes what men, from men what spirits know^ 

Or who could suffer being here below ? 

The lamb thy riot dooms to ibleed to day. 

Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 

Pleas'd to the last, he crops the fiow'ry food. 

And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood. 

Oh blindness to the future ! kindly giv'n. 

That each may fill the circle mark'd by heav'n; 

Who sees with equal eyf^ as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall; 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurl'd. 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 

Hope humbiy then, with trembling pinions soar ; 
Wait the grei-*'^^ teacher death ; and God adore. 
What future :. liss, he gives not thee to know, 
But gives thr r hope to be thy blessing now. 
Hope spring:^ eternal in the human breast : 
Man never h, but always to be blest : 
The soul, uneasy and confined from home. 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 

Lo, the poor Indian ! whose untutor'd mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ; 
His soul proud sci^ice never taught to stray 
Far as the Solar Walk or Milky Way; 
Yet simple nature to his hope has giv% 
Behind the cloud-topt hill, a humbler heav'n; 
Some safer world in deptii of woods embrac'd. 
Some happier island in the watry waste ; 
Where slaves onee move their native land behold. 
No fiends torment^ no christians thirst for gold. 
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ON PROCRASTINATIOX, 

Be wise to-day ; 'tis madness to defer: 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is push*d out of life. 
Procrastination is the thief of time. 
Year after year it steals, till all are fled; 
And, to the mercies of a moment, leaves 
The vast concerns of eternal scene. 

Of man's miraculous mistakes this bears 
The palm, — "That all men are about to live;" 
For ever on the brink of being bom. 
All pay themselves the compliment to think. 
They, one day, shall not drivel; and their pride 
On this^reversion takes up ready praise ; 
At least their own, their future selves applauds; 
How excellent that life they ne'er will lead 1 
Time lodg'd in their own hands is folly's vails ; 
That lodg'd in fate's to wisdom they consign ; 
The thing they can't but purpose, they postpone. 
'Tis not in folly, not to scorn a fool ; 
And scarce in human wisdom to do more. 
All promise is poor dilatory man ; 
And that thro ev'ry stage. When young, indeed. 
In full content, we sometimes nobly rest, 
Unanxious for ourselves ; and only wish, 
As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. 
At thirty, man suspects himself a fool ; 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 
At fifty, chides his infamous delay; 
Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve ; 
In all the magnanimity of thought. 
Resolves, and re-resolves, then dies the same. 
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Adam's advice to eve to avoid temptation. 

O woman^ best are all things as the will 
Of God prdainM them; his creating hand 
Nothing imperfect or deficient lefl 
Of all that he created ; much less man> 
Or ought that might his happy state secure. 
Secure from outward force. Within himself 
The danger lies ; yet lies within his pow'r : 
Against his will, he can receive no harm. 
But God left free the will ; for what obeys 
Reason, is free; and reason he made right: 
But bid her well beware, and still erect; 
Lest by some fair appearing good surpris'd. 
She dictate false, and misinform the will 
To do what God expressly hath forbid. 
Not then mistrust, but tender love, injoins 
That I should mind thee oft; and mind thou me. 
Firm we subsist, yet possible to swerve ; 
Since reason not impossibly may meet 
Some specious object, by the foe subom'd. 
And fall into deception unaware; 
Not keeping strictest watch, as she was warn'd. 
Seek not temptation then; which to avoid 
Were better ; and most likely if from me 
Thou sever not : trial will come unsought. 
Woudst thou approve thy constancy ? approve 
First thy obedience: th* other who can know. 
Not seeing thee attempted ; who attest ? 
But if thou think, trial unsought may find 
Us both securer than thus warnM thou seem'st> 
Go ; for thy stay not free, absents thee more : 
Go in thy native innocence ; rely 
On what thou hast of virtue ; summon all 
For God towards thee, hath done his part; do thine. 
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ILLUSTRATION OF THE USE OF EMPHASIS. 

How strangely are the opinions of men altered^ by a 
change in their condition ! 

How many have had reason to be thankful^ for being 
disappointed in desio^ns which they earnestly pursued, but 
which, if successfully accomplished they have afterwards 
seen, would have occasioned their ruin. 

What a,Te the actions which afford in the remembrance a 
rational satisfaction P Are they the pursuits' of sensual 
pleasure, the riots of jollity, or the displays of show and 
vanity ? No : I appeaJ to your hearts, my friends, if what 
you recollect with most pleasure, are not the innocent, the 
virtuous, the honourable parts of your past life. 
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